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PREFACE 

This study was commissioned by the State Library in January 1965 for 
the purpose of determining the impact of public library services in five 
medium sized Pennsylvania cities. We wished to learn a number of 
things about library service through this study; particularly we hoped 
to collect information concerning these questions: 

— Who uses the library, for what purposes and with what fre- 
quency? 

— What attitudes do users and non-users hold about the local 
library and its financial support? 

— What is the community environment for library services? 

— How is the library governed and managed? 

The study was conducted by persons skilled in the methods of research 
who are professionals in the field of public administration. By identify- 
ing the elements that aflFect a library’s prograih and its impact, it is 
hoped that this report will assist boards and directors of libraries in 
formulating policies that will lead to improved library service for all 
the people. 

The State library owes its gratitude to the five libraries which coop- 
erated willingly with the research team in this candid and factual 
study. 

Ernest E. Doerschuck, Jr. 

State Librarian 
Pennsylvania State Library 
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FOREWORD 



The information revolution, which we are now experiencing, places 
heavy demands upon mechanism^ for classifying, storing and retriev- 
ing information. At the same time, recreation and entertainment pat- 
terns are^ changing as the result of more affluence and leisure. The 
local public library, a traditional resomce for both information and 
recreation, is thus required to adjust to changing needs and demands, 
if it is to play a vital role in the community. 

In 1961, the Pennsylvania General Assembly enacted legislation au- 
thorizing a state-wide integrated library system. Since then, the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration of the Pennsylvania State University 
has conducted a series of studies under contract with the Pennsylvania 
State Library. The first two projects, “A Study and Recommendations 
of Library Districts for Pennsylvania” and "A Statistical Reporting 
System for Local Public Libraries”, provided operational guides for 
establishing districts and a reporting system. The present study is an 
analysis of the impact of library services in five medium sized cities 
that differ in their geographic, economic and social characteristics. 

To determine the library’s community impact several methods were 
employed: interviews with community leaders, library board members 
and professional librarians; a mail questionnaire sent to a sample of 
library card holders in each city; and a personal interview survey of a 
cross-section of residents of one of the cities so that non-cardliolders 
could be compared with cardholders. The findings reported herein 
provide a wealth of detail concerning the characteristics of the library 
user and non vSer and his attitudes and opinions regarding the li- 
brary and its administration. The study also includes an analysis of the 
library in the context of the larger governmental service system of 
which it is a part. 

Dr. William E. Monat, Professor of Political Science and Public Ad- 
ministration and Associate Director of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, was project director and is the senior author of this report. 
Dr. Lawrence K. Pettit, Associate Professor of Political Science, di- 
rected the Lycoming County Survey and is responsible for Chapter 6. 
Philip M. Clark, Research Assistant, Institute of Public Administration, 
assisted with all phases of the study and conducted the leadership 
interviews. 
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We wish to thank the several graduate students majoring in public ad- 
ministration and political science who provided valuable assistance in 
collecting data and preparing it for analysis. We are also grateful to 
the many citizens, eoinmunity leaders and library personnel who pro- 
vided the information that made the study possible. We are especially 
appreciative of the advice and counsel of Ernest E. Doerschuck, Jr., 
State Librarian, and members of his staflF. 

As a careful reading of this report will show, the public library, as 
represented in these five cities, still has many challenges facing it in 
order to meet the needs and demands of the future. But a first step 
to progress is a careful assessment of the current state of affairs. This 
study has aimed to provide such an assessment. 

Robert J. Mowrrz, Director 
Institute of Public Administration 
The Pennsylvania State University 




CHAPTER 1 / THE LIBRARY'S URBAN ENVIRONMENT 




So the public library began, with claims to a great democratic service 
but with a small select leadership, close ties with philanthropy, and 
few persons vitally interested. Although librarians have spoken of 
their institution as if it were as important as street lighting, sanitation, 
police and fire protection, public parks, and hospitals, the American 
people have not so considered it. The people, taken as a whole, have 
felt that it was a good thing to have around and have taken pride in 

it when possible, but they have not considered the library a sine Que 
non of their way of life.” 

Oliver Garceau, The Public Library and the 
Political ?rocess^ 

This is a study of five public libraries in five different Pennsylvania 
communities. The basic purpose of the inquiry was the collection and 
analysis of information concerning five major topics of continuing in- 
terest to library administrators, library boards, and students of library 
services. These were: (1) to determine who uses library services, with 
what frequency, and for what purposes; (2) to determine the attitudes 
of library users and non-users toward the public library; (3) to deter- 
mine the degree and type of financial assistance received by the li- 
brary and the attitudes of concerned individuals within the commu- 
nity about these financial arrangements; (4) to determine, in a general 
sense, how well the library meets tlie needs of its users and the com- 
munity it purports to serve; and (5) to determine where the public 
library fits into the overall pattern of governmental services within 
each of the five cities studied. Such an inquiry, it was felt, would meet 
part of the research deficit that Conant and Blasingame pointed to at 
a recent Symposium on library Functions in the Changing Metropo- 
lis. 2 

The five libraries selected were: The Altoona Public Library, the 
Erie Public Library, the Pottsville Free Public Library, the Lancaster 
Free Public Library and the Janies V. Brown Library of Williamsport 
and Lycoming County. Each library exhibits different institutional 
characteristics; they are governed differently, they are financed dif- 

1. Oliver Garceau, The Public Library and the Political Process (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949), p. 35. 

2. Ralph W. Conant and Ralph Blasingame, Jr., "Some Research Questions,” in 
R. W. Conant (editor). The Public Library and the City (Cambridge: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1965), especially pp. 179-183. 
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ferently, and they have developed along diflFerent lines. All five, how- 
ever, are District Library Centers within the Pennsylvania plan for 
state-wide integrated library services under the provisions of the Li- 
brary Code of 1961.3 Since the District Center is pivotal in th«^ de- 






Aiiij^x^vcvi xiuxaiy acxviucs in uie \-iOmmonweaiui 



it was felt that an examination of the problems, clientele and agency- 
community relationships for these libraries would be of heightened 
value. 



Designation as a District Center was based on several criteria. 
Among the most important were: relative stability of district and popu- 
lation growth; overall adequacy of the local library program in terms 
of book collection (both fiction and nonfiction), reference materials, 
periodicals, audio-visual services, etc.; general adequacy of tihe physi- 
cal facilities housing the library; evidence of local willingness to 
finance an adequate library program; and a generally central location 
with respect to the opulation to be served. 

Generally speaking. District Centers are the largest, most perma- 
nent, and best financed public libraries widiin a given area. The dis- 
trict concept is basically one of a ‘back-up” system for local libraries 
and tiheoretically opens up the entire spectrum of public library serv- 
ices in tihe Commonwealth to the individual citizen and library user. 
The standards for District Centers have been accorded suflSciently de- 
tailed discussion elsewhere to preclude extended analysis in this 
study.^ However, since some of the factors, such as size, proximity, 
and stafiE complement, indicated the District Center’s potential for 
area leadership, it is appropriate to summarize them. 

Essentially, District Center libraries were to be within one hourV 
drive for anyone living within the district. The library was to be gov- 
erned by a publicly appointed body responsible to some imit of local 
government (a city, a county, a school district). The minimimi person- 
nel complement should be ^een staff persons, of whom at least seven 
should be professionally trained. Resources were to include at least 
75,000 volumes with 5,000 volumes added annually. Periodicals were 
to number at least 250 along with sufficient back issues. The library 



3. The Act of June 14, 1961, P. L. 324. Thirty District Centers were established 
in 1963. 

4. See Kenneth E. Beasley and Carl E. Robinson, A Study and Recommendations 
of horary Districts for Pennsylvania (University Park, Pa.; Institute of Public 
Administration, The Pennsylvania State University, 1962), particularly pages 3-8, 
for an analysis of these criteria. It was largely on ffie basis of this study, which in 
turn was financed through a contract with the Pennsylvania State Library, that the 
30 District Centers were selected. An earlier analysis and study, one providing the 
basis for the enactment of the Library Code of 1961, also contains an extended dis- 
cussion: Lowell A. Martin, lAhrary Services in Pennsylvania'. Present and Pro- 
posed, Volume I, (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Library, 1958). 
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was to be open at least 60 hours a week, including five evenings a 
week, and professional information or reference staflE was to be avail- 
able at all times the library was open. As for interior space, at least 
15,000 square feet was desired exclusive of meeting rooms. The budg- 
et was to be a minimum of $100,000 annually. It was further sug- 
gested that the mission of the District Center was to coordinate, pro- 
mote, and assist all libraries within the area served and to act as the 
source of supply for inter-library loans within the district. It should be 
marked well, however, that in practice these have not been operation- 
al standards; they have, instead, become developmental goals, even 
for the five libraries included in our study. 



In a sense, therefore, the five libraries we have chosen, since they 
are by their designation as District Centers among the better facilities 
within the State, represent what by Pennsylvania standards is con- 
sidered to be good library service. It is obvious, of course, that they 
cannot be compared with the level or quality of services provided by 
the major metropolitan libraries in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. But lo- 
cated as they are in medium sized cities, these libraries probably do 
reflect the kind of library services available to most urban Pennsyl- 
vanians who do not inhabit the two major metropolitan regions. And 
since they are District Centers, it is likely that the quality of their 
product is of a higher order than that oflPered by libraries not so 
designated. 



Four of the thirty District Centers are located in and serve the two 
major population concentrations in and around Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh.5 In a way any one of the other 26 libraries could have been 
drawn into our study. The five finally chosen were selected for a num- 
ber of reasons. Beasley and Robinson observed; 



“Local libraries are often highly individualized institutions. Many of 
them in Pennsylvania have a long rich history as private associations 
which were nurtured for many years by the leaders in the conunuuities. 
In these cases patrons are proud of their libraries and look upon th ^m 
as one of the symbols of community solidarity. Some local libraries are 
financed generously by the local taxpayers while others have been re- 
stricted to rendering minimum service . . . Special note must be made 
of the fact that in a number of communities, the libraries are almost 
totally a product of librarians who have built up the facilities over a 
period of ye».iS of devoted service.”® 



5. The four are: The Philadelphia Free Library, serving Philadelphia and parts 
of Delaware, Montgomery, and Bucks Counties; the Bucks County Free Library 
and Ae Norristowm Public Library (Montgomery County), which serves the re- 
mainder of the Philadelphia metropolitan area; and the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, serving Pittsburgh, Allegheny County and portions of Westmoreland and 
Butler Counties. 

6. Beasley and Robinson, op. cit., p. 11. 



Given this diversity we sought to focus our research on as varied a mix 
of libraries and cities as our resources permitted. Two of the libraries, 

t*i8r©for^. ?ir© OTiPraf*pr1 -flKa lonol 

A^vrcMvi vx jLZiuuuutxuii, iwo are pn- 

vaie corporations which have increasingly relied upon public funds, 
and one is an old style “association library.” One of the h*braries, at 
the time we started the study, still had its original librarian at the 
helm. Another librarian had become almost a fixture in the community 
her tenure had been so prolonged. The other three libraries had ex- 
perienced several periods of lengthy leadership. 

We also looked for differing patterns of library-community link- 
ages. These ranged horn one library which has been largely locked 
within the local school system to another which has attempted to reach 
out into the community and seek support in a way that would indeed 
earn the plaudits of the Public Library Association. Various structures 
and channels for library funding and a mixed pattern of revenue 
sources were also drawn into tihe research design. At the time of selec- 
tion, two libraries also functioned as county libraries. 

Other considerations also contributed to the selection of libraries 
and cities. We felt that the cities should vary somewhat in si 2 :e, in 
economic base, in geographical distribution throughout the state, and 
in general, constitute a fairly representative portrait of the accomplish- 
ments and failures of mediiun sized Pennsylvania cities. One city of 
sli^tly oyer 20,000 was selected because it exhibited many of die 
characteristics of a chronically depressed area. Another of over 100,000 
was chosen because it was a tme “city” and exhibited few of the small 
town attributes evident in smaller communities. One city was included 
precisely because of its viable economy and its proximity to the bur- 
geoning megalopolis of the Plastem seaboard; it also boasted of a rela- 
tively new hhrary building housing its sizeable collection. Woefully 
madequate hhrary facilities coupled with an economy that was striv- 
ing to wean itself horn a dominant but d..clining industry dictated the 
choice of another city. A fifth was selected for two reasons; it was a 
library imder aggressive leadership that was reaching out to achieve 
the official standards for a District Center, and it was located in a city 
which was an area market center but which otherwise was relatively 

isolated from the main population centers and transportation arteries 
of the State. 

All five libraries claimed one additional common element; each one 

^ ^ “ty- The population range, based on 

1960 Census findings, was from slightly over 20,000 to slightly under 
140,000. The five cities, although medium sized in population, provide 
a rich diversity in governmental structures and poUtical organization. 
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political and economic values, ethnic and religious composition, and 
tne patterns of community organization and civic leadership. 

THE LIBRARIES' URBAN ENVIRONMENT: 

PROFILES OF FIVE CITIES 

No service agency, including a public library, can escape the influ- 
ences of its environment. The environment provides most of its re- 
sources, tends to generate the demands to which the agency is ex- 
pected to respond, opens up its opportunities and establishes its limits 
or conshaints. The library, as a service institution, can seek to alter 
the environment and can attempt to guide, direct, and nurture that 
enviromnent in a manner that protects, reinforces, and supports the 
agency and its programs. Exploit the environment if it can; but the li- 
brary ignores that environment at its own peril. 

Before turning to a narrative description of the five cities, we should 
review a comparative statistical profile. Table 1-1 summarizes popula- 
tion ^owth (and loss) for each of the cities. Each city except Erie 
experienced a population loss during the decade 1950-1960. Altoona’s 
decline dates from the decade 1930-1940, while Pottsville’s started din- 
ing the decade 1940-1950. Population estimates (1963) for each city 
must be taken with some caution. They do show, however, a con- 
tinued attrition; even Erie appeared to suffer some loss while Potts- 
ville perhaps held its own or gained slightly. 

The 1960 Census also tells us that this city population decline during 
the fifties was a phenomenon restricted generally to the central cities. 
While the City of Altoona lost over 10 percent of its population during 
the period, and even Blair County declined slightly (less than one 
percent), the Altoona urban area excluding the central city grew about 
44 percent. Both the City and County of Erie gained in population, 
5.8 percent and 14.3 percent respectively, but the significant growth 
again occurred in the urban fringe around the city, which increased 
by about 90 percent. The pattern was even more remarkable in Lan- 
caster County, which gained by 18.6 percent while the city was losing 
4.3 percent; but the suburban ring around the City of Lancaster leaped 
ahead by over 162 percent. Lycoming County expanded by 8 percent 
while the City of Williamsport lost 6.8 percent; the growth around 
the city during the period was about 36 percent. Pottsville stands out 
among our cities as the only one which exhibited generahzed popula- 
tion loss — for the city, the area, and the county. The city lost over 
11 percent of its people while Schuylkill County’s loss was even higher 
— 13 percent. Schuylkill County had the greatest population loss 
among the 23 Pennsylvania counties which lost people during the 
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period. Even during the years since 1960 when estimates show Potts- 

T4XLV/ ^q>jUllX4^ VV/X^ oxx^xxLi^ vixv/ x^vrtxxxc^ O XWOOV/O \/VrxXVXXJlV&V/VX« 

Of even greater interest are the estimates of net migration for these 
counties; that is, discounting births and deaths, the population shifts 
which have occurred by movement in and out. Only one of the coun- 
ties, Lancaster, enjoyed a net migration increase; the other four suf- 
fered net migration losses, with die highest both absolutely (about 
38,000 people) and relatively (about 22 percent) occuring in Schuyl- 
kill County. For Blair County the estimated net loss due to migration 
during the decade waj about 11 percent, for Lycoming County about 
4.5 percent and for Erie only 2 percent. Lancaster County, on the 
other hand, was estimated to have enjoyed a net growth due to migra- 
tion of about 2.4 percent.'^ 

Erie is at the center of the most urbanized region among our cities 
(Erie County is 77 percent urbanized); Altoona is next (Blair County, 
68 percent urbanized); and Williamsport follows (Lycoming County 
is 61 percent urbanized). Lancaster is situated in the least urbanized 
area (Lancaster County is about 50 percent urbanized). These de- 
scriptions must take into account the population distribution; three of 
the counties contain large mountain and forest areas, which means 
that the population tends to be more concentrated (Blair, Lycoming, 
and Schuylkill). Table 1-2 summarizes data concerning area, popula- 
tion density, and urbanism. 

Population densities are highest in Erie and Lancaster Counties and, 
given the topographic features of the two areas, probably more evenly 



TABLE 1-1 

Population Growth, 1900-1963, By City 



City 


Population 


Increase or 
N Decrease % 


Urbanized Area 
(Ex. Central City) 


Altoona City 


1963 (Est)* 


69,081 


— 325 


- .5 


N.A. 


1960 


69,407 


-7,770 


-10.1 


13,651 


1950 


77,177 


—3,037 


- 3.8 


9,437 


1940 


80,214 


-1,840 


- 2.2 




1930 


82,054 


21,723 


36.0 




1920 


60,331 


21,358 


54.8 




1900 


38,973 


8,636 


28.5 




Erie City 


1963 (Est)* 


135,038 


—3,000 


- 2.2 


N.A. 


1960 


138,440 


7,637 


5.8 


38,993 


1950 


130,803 


13,848 


11.8 


20,907 


1940 


116,955 


988 


0.9 




1930 


115,967 


22,595 


24.2 




1920 


93,372 


40,039 


77.1 




1900 


52,733 


12,099 


29.8 





7. Percentages computed horn Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract 1961 (Harris- 
burg: Department of Internal Affairs, 1961), Table 9, p. 12. 
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TABLE 1-1 (Con't.) 















City 


Population 


Increase or 
N Decrease % 


Urbanized Area 
(Ex Central City) 


Lancaster City 


1963 (Est.)* 


57,203 


-3,852 


- 6.3 


N.A. 


1960 


61,055 


-2,719 


- 4.3 


32,800 


1950 


63,774 


2,429 


4.0 


12,506 


1940 


61,345 


1,396 


2.3 


1930 


59,949 


6,799 


12.8 




1920 


53,150 


11,691 


28.2 




1900 


41,459 


9,448 


29.5 




Pottsville City 


1963 (Est.)* 


21,920 


261 


1.2 


N.A. 


1960 


21,659 


-1,981 


- 8.4 


N.A. 


1950 


23,640 


- 890 


- 3.6 


N.A. 


1940 


24,530 


230 


0.9 




1930 


24,300 


2,424 


11.1 




1920 


21,876 


6,166 


39.2 




1900 


15,710 


1,593 


11.3 




Williamsport City 


1963 (Est.)* 


39,839 


-3,128 


- 7.5 


N.A. 


1960 


41,967 


-3,080 


- 6.8 


30,088 


1950 


45,047 


692 


1.6 


21,944 


1940 


44,355 


-1,374 


- 3.0 


1930 


45,729 


9,531 


26.3 




1920 


36,198 


7,441 


25.9 




1900 


28,757 


1,625 


6.0 





U.S. Census of Population: 1960. VoL I, Characteristics of the Population. Part 
40, Pennsylvania. Table 5. 

^Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract: 1964-65 (Harrisburg, Dept, of Internal AfiFairs, 
1965 ) 7th Annual Edition. Table 5, p. 8. 



TABLE 1-2 

Selected Data on Area, Population Density, and Urbanism, By County. 







Persons per 


Percent 


Percent 


County 


Land Area 


Square Mile 


Urban 


Rural 


Blair (Altoona) 


531 sq. mi. 


258.5 


68% 


32% 


Erie 


812 


308.7 


77 


23 


Lancaster 


944 


294.9 


50 


50 


Lycoming 

(Williamsport) 


1214 


90.1 


61 


40 


Schuylkill 

(Pottsville) 


783 


221.0 


54 


46 



er|c 
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distributed as well. Both counties contain relatively flat lands as con- 
trasted to the mountainous terrain of the other three areas. 

Equally interesting are the data summarized in Table 1-3 concem- 
ing the age distribution and median age for each of the cities. Rela- 
tive to the State population these are largely cities inhabited by an 
population; only Krie had a population with a lower median age 
than that of the State as a whole. Again, except for Erie, each city had 
fewer people under 18 than for the State generally. Only in two of the 
cities did there appear to be significant non-white, probably Negro, 
minority. Erie is really a part of the Great Lakes industrial-commercial 
complex (running from western New York State across northern Ohio, 
all of Michigan, northern Illinois, eastern Wisconsin, and northeastern 
Minnesota). Almost 5 percent of its 1960 population was non-white. 
Lancaster, along the southern-most strip of the State, bordering on 
Maryland, had over 4 percent. 

One conclu^g, and revealing, statistic is the fertility ratio. In only 
one city — Erie — was the ratio higher than that for the State. And in 
Altoona and Pottsville it was appreciably below the State ratio. With 
the exception of Erie, a predominantly Roman Cathoh'c city, these 
cities were simply not reproducing themselves at a rate comparable to 
the state as a whole. This, of course, will mean that the median age 
gap will widen and the population of these cities, except for Erie, will 
increasingly be populated by older people. 

These five cities, it is apparent, represent a variegated pattern of 
growA and decline. But what can the statistics tell us about the char- 
acteristics of their residents? Table 1-4 uncovers one group of charac- 
teristics, the relationship between native-born, foreign-bom, and off- 
spring of foreign stock. Erie obviously enjoyed the greatest ethnic 
diversity. The other four cities were all above the State average in 
their proportion of native-born residents and below flie State propor- 
tionately in the number of residents bom of foreign or mixed parent- 
age. The dominant tone of the four cities, excluding Erie, appears to 
be one of ethnic homogeneity. As we shall see in each of the city 
profiles, however, dominant cthm'c strains persist beyond the second 
generation. Lancaster, in particular, retains the strong German flavor 
which its Amish, Mennonite and Dunker settlers brought with them. 
Pott e, although with only three percent of its residents foreign- 
bom. ^ lesents a richer ethnic diversity than Altoona. Fifteen percent of 
its residents come from immigrant stock which is heavily Eastern 
European in its origin. 

Another facet of our urban environment which conceivably could be 
relevant for library services is the mobility of the population. Table 
1-5 presents some revealing data concerning mobility. The extent of 
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TABLE 1-4 



Percentage Distribution of Native-Born, Native-Born of Foreian or Mixed 
Parentage, and Foreign-Born Residents, by City and for 
the State, 1 960 Census Report 



Fennsylvanm 


Altoona 


Erie 


PottsvOle 


Lancaster 


Wmiamsport 


Native-Born 


95 % 


96% 


93% 


97% 


97% 


97% 


Native-Born of 
Foreign or Mixed 
Parentage 


17 


12 


21 


15 


7 


10 


Foreign-Bom 


5 


4 


7 


3 


3 


3 






TABLE 


1-5 








Percentage Distribution of 1960 Residents (5 Years of Age and Over) Who 


Lived in the Same House in 


1960 That They Inhabited in 1955 and Other 


Selected Patterns, By City and For the State; 1960 Census Report 


PennsylvaniA 


Altoona 


Erie 


Fottsville 


Lancaster 


WiUianuport 


Lived in Same 
House in 1960 
as in 1955 


60% 


64% 


59% 


CD 


54% 


54% 


Lived in Different 
House in 1960 but 
in Same County 


28 


29 


33 


27 


35 


34 


Lived in Different 
House in 1960 but 


12 


7 


8 


6 


11 


12 


in Different County 


— 


— 








100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Lived in Same House 
in 1960 and 1950 


34% 


42% 


29% 


40% 


31% 


32% 



in-migration was suggested earlier by comparing population growth 
or loss with death and birth rates; the resulting index was one of net 
population change due to migration. Table 1-5 attempts another meas- 
ure, and one that uncovers another dimension of mobility. The in- 
migration can be estimated by identifying the percentage of persons 
resident in the city in 1960 who did not live (a) in the same house in 
1955 and 1950 and (b) who did not live in the same county in 1955. 
What comes out of this analysis is a clear picture of Altoona and Potts- 
ville as cities with a relath'ely static population. The other three cities 
exhibited much greater movement of residents, but only Lancaster 
and Wilhamsport seemed to reveal a significant movement into the 
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TABLE 1-6 



Percentage Distribution of 1960 Native Residents Who Were 
Born in Pennsyivania, By City and For State 





Pennsylvania 


Altoona 


Erie 


PottsvOle 


Lancaster 


Williamspoit 


Pennsylvania Bom 


85% 


CO 


81% 


92% 


88% 


88% 


Bom in Other 
State 


12 


5 


13 


5 


9 


8 


Bom Outside 
U.S. or no 
Appropriate Data 


3 


4 


6 


3 


3 


4 






TABLE 


1-7 









Percentage Distribution of Years of Schools Completed and Median School 
Years Completed for Persons 25 Years of Age and Over, by 
City and for the State, 1960 Census 



Educational Level 


Pennsylvania 


Altoona 


Erie 


Pottsville 


Lancaster 


Wmiamspoit 


Less than 8th Grade 


22% 


20% 


19% 


26% 


21% 


18% 


8th Grade 


20 


22 


17 


17 


25 


21 


Some High School 


20 


21 


23 


21 


22 


20 


High School 
Graduates 


26 


28 


28 


26 


22 


27 


Some College 


6 


5 


7 


5 


5 


7 


College Graduates 


6 


4 


6 


5 


5 


7 


Median Years of 
School Completed 


10.2 


10.1 


10.9 


10.0 


9.6 


10.6 



city from outside the surrounding county. The mobility of most of 
Erie’s residents appeared to be limited to the boundaries of Erie 
County. 

One final measure of mobility is that provided by the proportion of 
the population that was bom in Pennsylvania. Table 1-6 summarizes 
this information for each city and for the Stat,' ^Irie, with only 81 per- 
cent of its native-born residents in 1960 also ’ Pennsylvania bom, had 
enjoyed the greatest out-of-state immigration. When this statistic 
is coupled with the information revealed in Table 1-4, that Erie also 
had the largest number of foreign-bom residents, the portrait of Erie 
differs markedly from those ^f the other four citie: We noted earlier 
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that Erie County had suffered a slight net out-migration during the 
fifties; even so, this area appears to be one that has had over the years 
the greatest degree of resident mobility and certainly the one with the 
richest diversity. 

Educational levels also tell us something about the people of a city, 
particularly those who are now or may be potential clients of the pub- 
lic library. Table 1-7 reports selected and revealing statistics concern- 
ing the educational characteristics of the residents of our five cities. 

Only Lancaster had a smaller proportion of high school graduates 
than within the State generally, and well below the other four cities. 
Two cities, Erie and Williamsport, reached the State average for those 
who both attended and graduated from college. With the exception 
of Lancaster, then, the other four cities possessed a larger percentage 
of high school graduates than for the State generally. For three of the 
cities — Altoona, Pottsville, and Lancaster — those graduates tended 
either to go on to college and then moved away permanently from 
their hometowns or simply did not go to college at all. 

The case of Lancaster is particularly interesting. In terms of per- 
sonal income, Lancaster County, as the source county for personal 
income, was the sixth wealthiest county in Pennsylvania in 1960. It 
also provided a much steadier and full-time labor market than any 
of the other counties we are looking at in this study. It had a median 
family income well above the State average, and among the counties 
in this study only Erie County reported a slightly higher one. Despite 
these indices of affluence the city’s population was less well educated 
than any of om other cities or the State generally. 

The answer probably lies in two related features about the Lancaster 
area. It is the one genuinely agricultural area included in our study, 
and a wealthy one at that. Indeed, some studies report Lancaster 
County as one of the richest agricultural counties in the nation. The 
agricultural economy may have something to do with holding down 
the overall educational level. As Table 1-7 shows, a large percentage 
of Lancaster’s residents left school at the 8th grade, although as many 
proportionately had some high school as in the other cities. The sharp 
decline occurred at the level of high school graduation. This suggests 
the second possible explanation. Lancaster County is a population 
center for the Amish; traditionally, Amish children are inclined to 
leave school when they reach the minimum mandatory school attend- 
ance age. Thus, many would leave at the 8th grade or shortly there- 
after. Census data for 1960, for example, showed Lancaster with pro- 
portionately fewer residents enrolled in school than in the other four 
cities. 

In general, however, these statistics seem to say one of two things: 
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either the residents of these cities tended to view the high school 
diploma as a natural terminal point for formal education, or these 
cities lacked the opportunities that would retain in the coniinuiiity 
those of its offspring who went off to college. We suspect tliat both ex- 
planations may be valid. 

At this point it is possible to record several very general character- 
istics about the environment for library services afforded by these 
cities. The statistics have sketched, admittedly in broad strokes, a por- 
trait that seems to hold up rnider analysis. The demographic environ- 
ment provided by these cities is one of a population which is older 
than the State as a whole, produces relatively fewer children, has 
fewer school-aged children, is adequately but not well-educated, and 
is relatively absent of racial minorities. It is, in addition, a population 
which tends to enjoy a family income sli^tly but not dramatically 
above the State average (except for Erie and Lancaster, which are well 
above the State average). But enough of this macroscopic overview; 
we now turn to each community for a more microscopic description. 

Altoona 

Altoona, located in the south central part of the State, was a creature 
of the westward thrust of the railroad. As the tracks moved west the 
Allegheny Front loomed as a formidable barrier to expansion. Railroad 
officials debated about the best way to tackle the mountains barring 
the way to Pittsburgh and decided to cross over rather than tunnel 
through them. Thus, a need arose to station “helper” engines to pull the 
trains up the steep grade. As the railroad encouraged those manning 
and maintaining the “helper” engines to build their homes at the base 
of the Allegheny Front, the settlement which became Altoona was 
bom.* 

Altoona*s location between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh was ideal for 
the railroad’s manufacturing and maintenance shops, and as the rail- 
road expanded so did the city. Altoona reached its peak in population 
around 1930 when more than 82,000 people called it home; since then 
the city’s population has declined at an accelerated rate. A r umber of 
factors have contributed to this attrition. One overarching cause has 
been the generally fragile and erratic health of the State’s economy, 
the exception being the southeastern comer. Pennsylvam'a’s historic 

8. Much of the data concerning the history and the economy of Altoona were 
taken from an excellent case study published by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. See Jacob J, Kaufman and Halsey R. Jones, “Chronic Unemployment 
in Altoona, Pennsylvania,” in Community Economic Development Efforts: Five 
Case Studies (New York: Committee for Economic Development, 1964), pp. 
1T9-236. 
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industrial strength rested on four principal pillars: railroads, bitumin- 
ous and anthracite coal mining, primary metals, and textiles. Each one 
of these has declined as a generator of wealth and employer of Penn- 

Otrltrpt^to ry>ork 

A T aiAAM xiAXyii d-xivl w v/iiiCll* 

Its Economy: As a child of the railroad revolution Altoona’s fate 
has been inextricably linked with that of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Dramatic changes in the structure of that Railroad merely compounded 
the difiBculties the city confronted. The introduction of the diesel loco- 
motive, which rapidly and completely replaced the old steam locomo- 
tive, caused a reduction in the employment at the Pennsy’s Altoona 
shops. The new diesels were purchased from established manufactur- 
ers (many of the old steam locomotives were built, in part, at the 
Altoona Works ). they required far less maintenance and much of this 
was done by the original builder, and far fewer locomotives were 
needed than during the heydey of the railroad industry (the Pennsy 
operated almost 2,000 fewer engines in 1959 than in 1939). 

Unfortunately, Altoona’s location, so strategic in its early growth, 
turned into one of its major liabilities as the city stmggled to arrest 
its decline. Apart from its location on the Penns/s Main Line it was 
served by poor highways and suffered from inadequate air service. It 
was, in short, not plugged into major transportation arteries other 
than rail. 

Dm’ing the past 15 years much effort has been expended in the 
cause of rebuilding and diversifying Altoona’s economy. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad continues to be the largest single employer, with about 
5,000 workers, but other enterprises have established operations in and 
around Altoona. Only two employ more than 1,000, one an electronics 
manufacturer and the other a textile firm. At the time this study was 
imderway slightly over 6,000 people were employed by more than 70 
different manufacturers but, significantly, almost half of them were 
women. To a considerable extent, the new industries which have come 
to Altoona have been attracted by the availability of relatively cheap 
female labor. 

In many respects, Altoona is typical of the hard-pressed Appalachian 
city, unable to wean itself completely from its historical dependency 
on a dominant and declining industry, and short of the resources that 
spur economic growth (adequate modem transportation, natural re- 
sources, a modem physical plant, a reservoir of trained workers, and 
the less tangible but still desirable amenities of urban living). The 
population losses, noted previously, have largely occurred within the 
so-called “productive age” group — 20 to 39 years of age. As a conse- 
quence, the city has been exporting the one “natural resource” it can 
least afford to lose — its employable manpower. 
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Its People: Tables 1-2 and 1-7 have already revealed much about 
oonas people. Altoona has been losing people for thirty years, a 
SC that explains much about the comnosition of nco 

p, J . 1 _ X' vrxAV/ XV/lliCXUl. 

Compared to the State as a whole, Altoona’s population was older 
with a median age four years above the State median, a smaller pro- 

^ significantly lower 

man the State s. Although median family income was slightly above 

the Mate median, we also know that generaUy Altoona’s residents of 
workmg age were more likely to be unemployed or underemployed 
than people generally in the State. 

Altoona has relatively few foreign-bom residents (Table 1-4) and 
those residents with their oflFspring reflected an ethnic variety much 
n^ower than in Erie or Pottsville. Five nations were the major con- 
tabutors to Altoona’s ethnic mix — Italy, Germany, the United King- 
dom, Poland and Norway, and in that order. 

A broad description seems to fit the Altoona population — it is 
static immobile, and generally more homogeneous ethnicaUy, educa- 
tionaUy and materially than most of the State. As Table 1-5 showed 
more Altoona residents have lived in the same residence for a longer 
period of time than in any of our five cities, and for a period well 
above the State average. Significantly fewer residents have moved 
mto Altoona from outside Blair County than is generally the case 
throughout the State. An unusuaUy high percentage of its residents 
are Pennsylv^a bom. Its residents have been adequately but not 
well educated, as measured by the level of education attained. It has 
propo^onately fewer residents who attended or graduated from col- 

ege ° the State, although it has relatively a greater 

number of high school graduates. 

/ncome: The Pennsylvania Railroad, we have seen, looms large in 
the Altoona labor market; of those working nearly one-fifth were em- 
ployed by the Pennsy. The Railroad and the 70 odd manufacturing 
establishments in the immediate area employed about one-half of the 
working labor force. Employment was not as stable as it has been in 
Lancaster, but was as stable as in the other cities. Median family in- 
come was slightly above the State median, but not as high as in 
Lancaster, Erie or Williamsport. A hypothetical “typical family” me- 
dian mcome measure was also provided by the Census. The Altoona 
median was below every other city except Pottsville, and a smaller 
percentage of ^toona’s families enjoyed that hypothetical median 
toan m ^y of the other cities, including Pottsville. A smaUer propor- 
tion of Altoona s families had incomes over $10,000 than among any 
of the five cities; generally compared to the other four communities 
Altoona s residents tended to fall into the low-middle income and low 




income ranges. It had the smallest proportion of its families earning 
more than $7,000 annually ( m X960 ) than any of the other cities, 
including Pottsville. 



Erie 

Erie is the third largest city in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and is the county seat of Erie County. It is Pennsylvania’s only Great 
Lakes’ port, situated on the eastern shore of Lake Erie in the north- 
west comer of the State. The original settlement started as a lumber- 
ing center in the late 18th century; the first sawmill was erected in 
1795. Its growth, however, had httle to do with the lumbering business, 
which was only incidental to its development 

Erie was, and remains to this day, strategically situated at the junc- 
tion of three important transportation systems. Not only is it one of 
the major eastern ports of the Great Lakes’ system but it is blessed 
with a natural, prote^.ed harbor. Today that location puts Erie into 
the world trade system as a consequence of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Historically, though, this meant that Erie occupied a strategic location 
in the movement west since the Great Lakes provided the main ave- 
nue of transportation into the continental interior until the advent of 
the railroad. Erie’s location also placed it at the head of the land over- 
pass between the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ‘Trail” and the Mississip- 
pi-Ohio River waterway. Even today, with the railroads, Erie provides 
Great Lakes and oceanic access for Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and other 
industrial centers along the Ohio River tributary system. Finally, the 
overland route from the East Coast to the midwest followed the Mo- 
hawk Valley in New York and then along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. Today this route takes the form of a modem network of inter- 
state highways with Interstate 90 passing right through the City of 
Erie. 

Its Economy: The Port of Erie has grown into a modem inland 
waterways port, competing with ports from Buffalo to Toledo in serv- 
ing a vast market hinterland. With the opening of the St Lawrence 
Seaway in 1959 the world market also beckoned. But its history and 
economy have been more than its waterfront, although this has always 
been one of Erie’s strategic advantages. 

Historically the city has passed through three stages of economic 
growth. The first era opened with the first sawmill; by 1810 16 saw- 
mills were operating in Erie County producing over a million and 
one-half feet of lumber annually. During the early 19th century Erie 
was also the site for 11 wheat mills that produced 33,000 bushels of 
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milled wheat. It was also an early center for textile manufacturing as 
small home shops produced cotton, woolen, and flax materials. 
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bolically when iron ore from a low grade hog was discovered in 1833 
on nearby Presque Island. By 1860 Erie was producing iron castings, 
stoves, and other iron products. By 1880 the combined value of its 
iron products was greater than that of its wheat and lumber mills. 
During this phase of Erie’s development the Erie Canal of ballad and 
commercial fame was opened. This opened up land east of Erie to 
the Great Lakes. This was also the time of the major oil strike at near- 
by Titusville and the westward expansion of the railroad. 

Since the 1890s ISrie’s economy has gone through widespread di- 
versification. Manufacturing now is the major underpinning of its 
economy. By 1964 over 40 percent of its employed labor force was en- 
gaged in manufacturing, the greatest proportion of any of our cities, 
and significantly above the state-wide average of about 33 percent 
and the national average of 25 percent. Unlike Altoona, where a large 
part of the manufacturing work force consisted of women, in Erie 
men dominated manufacturing employment. Among other conse- 
quences, as we shall see shortly, this has meant a manufacturing wage 
appreciably above Altoona’s and that of the State as a whole. 

Its People: Quick reference back to Table 1-3 provides an inter- 
esting contrast between Erie and Altoona. Erie has been, until the last 
year or two, experiencing continuing population growth. It is a yoimger 
city than Altoona; the median age of the residents is 31 years, con- 
trasted with Altoona’s 36 and the State’s 32. Expectedly it has propor- 
tionately more residents under 18 years of age than the State or any of 
the other four cities. It has a hi^er fertility ratio than any of the other 
cities and the State as a whole. Proportionately Erie has slightly more 
“old people” than the State generally (residents 65 years and over), but 
significantly fewer than any of the other four cities. 

In composition, Erie is by far the most cosmopolitan of any of our 
cities. It has fewer native-born residents proportionately than the State 
as a whole and of any of the other cities in the study. With a larger 
percentage of its people foreign-bom or bom of foreign stock, Erie 
presented a much more heterogeneous population ethnically than the 
State at large or the other cities. Its foreign-bom residents and those 
bom of foreign stock constituted an intricate pattern of nationahties; 
in order of their representation among Erie’s residents the major con- 
tributing countries were Poland, Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Soviet Union, Mexico and Hun- 
gary. In addition to this ethnic diversity, Erie also had the largest 
non-white population among the five cities, both absolutely and pro- 
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portionately. At the time of the 1960 Census it was set at about 5 per- 
cent; estimates now place it over 7 percent. 

Erie differs markedly from Altoona and the other cities, and for that 
matter from the State generally, with respect to population mobility. 
A smaller percent of its native-born residents were also Pennsylvania 
bom than was tme of the State generally. Lancaster bested Erie in 
recent movement, but Erie was also below the State average in the 
proportion of its 1960 residents 5 years of age and over who lived in 
the same dwelh'ng as they did in 1955 (Erie, percent; State, 60 per- 
cent). Also, it had proportionately fewer people living in the same 
house in 1960 that they inhabited in 1950. Despite the fact that there 
had been more population movement within and into Erie than we 
have observed elsewhere, it appears that much of this was mobility 
within Erie County. In general, then, Erie’s residents had been more 
mobile, but not by county in-migration. Indeed, as we observed earlier 
in this chapter, only Lancaster County among our study areas enjoyed 
a net population increase by in-migration. Erie County suffered a net 
loss of 2 percent, which was appreciably below that of the other three 
counties. Thus, Erie’s population growth has been entirely a function 
of its relatively high birth rate, which in turn is the cause of its ‘'young 
population.” 

Erie has more students proportionately than any of the other cities. 
But how does it rate in terms of overall education level? Referring back 
to Table 1-7 we see that Erie’s residents exhibit the highest level of 
educational achievement among the five cities, and generally higher 
than the State as a whole. Proportionately more of its residents over 
25 years of age have either attended or graduated from college than 
for the other cities except Williamsport and for the State itself. It also 
has the highest percentage of high school graduates (a distinction it 
shares with Altoona) and the fewest number proportionately with less 
than an 8th grade education. Of some significance, perhaps, is the fact 
that Erie also had the greatest percentage of professional and technical 
personnel in its labor force than any of the other four cities. 

Income: Erie’s median family income was the highest among the 
five cities and was well above the State median, as well. It also had 
the highest median individual income level. The good showing was 
probably attributable to the diversification of the city’s economy, and 
the complementary fact that the economy was based on manufacturing 
to a greater degree than for the State generally and for any of the other 
four cities. In addition, its manufacturing complex, unlike that in 
Altoona, has been largely heavy industry— primary metals, machinery, 
transportation equipment, etc. The labor demand for these manufac- 
turing concerns calls for male workers and high wages. 
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Pottsville 

Pottsville, the county seat of Schuylkill County, is the smallest of the 
nve cities included in this study; its 1960 population was slightly over 
21,000 and has remained at about that level since then. It lies in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania and its fate has been, to a con- 
siderable degree, similar to that of hard coal. 

Pottsville prospered and grew until about two decades ago when the 
demand for anthracite began to taper off. Pottsville, along with the 
rest of the hard coal region in the east-central section of Pennsylvania, 
has suffered ever since. But during its period of growth Pottsville was 
a major center of wealth. Indeed, it still retains much of the old wealth 
of the “coal barons.” 

Although it was not a factor in our selection of Pottsville for this 
study of public libraries, there is a certain symbolism in our choice. 
The area’s two most famous sons, perhaps, are two of the nation’s fore- 
most novelists. The literary output of John O’Hara has been a fictional 
chronicle of Pottsville. The story of Pottsville can perhaps be captured 
in O Hara s fictionalized accounts of “Gibbs ville,” its people and its 
expatriots. Still living near Pottsville is another major American novel- 
ist, Conrad Richter. 

Its Eco.iomy: Even in its decline “King Coal” dominates the econ- 
omy of Pottsville as it does the entire anthracite region. But it has been 
a perverse domination; nothing has really replaced the void left by the 
collapse of coal mining as the major source of employment and wealth. 
Fewer than 200 people were reported as employed in mining activities 
in the 1960 Census. Among our cities Pottsville has the highest per- 
centage within the labor force without any income (11 percent). Potts- 
ville does enjoy certain transportation advantages. Five railroads 
operate through the city, and it has easy access to an Interstate high- 
way and to two primary highway networks. 

In terms of employment, the Pottsville economy resembles compar- 
able communities in the hard coal region. Slightly under 30 percent of 
its working labor forces were employed in manufacturing; in Erie and 
Lancaster about 40 percent were so employed, while in Altoona the 
combined employment offered by the Pennsylvania Railroad and man- 
ufacturing accounted for about 50 percent. Only three major manufac- 
turing firms have significant payrolls— Alcoa, Aetna Steel Products, and 
Phillips-Van Heusen (textiles). Manufacturing, then, in Pottsville means 
textiles and to a lesser extent primary and fabricated metals, but almost 
half of the manufacturing employees are involved in textile and ap- 
parel manufacturing and well over half of them are women. The area 
has a large number of relatively small textile and apparel plants. Low 
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wages as measured in indi\ddual as well as family income has been the 
result. 

Its People: We have seen that Pottsville and Schuylkill County, 
generally, have been losing population faster than most other parts of 
Pennsylvania and certainly faster than any of the communities includ- 
ed in this study. It shared with Altoona the highest median age of any 
of the five cities (36 years). Its fertility ratio, however, is the lowest. 
Pottsville has been losing population by a major out-migration and, 
perhaps as a function of this movement, it has not been reproducing 
itself. As we saw earlier in this chapter, Schuylkill County has the 
highest net population loss due to out-migration of any of the areas 
in the study. 

Only 3 percent of Pottsville’s 1960 residents were foreign-bom; 15 
percent were bom of foreign stock, a proportion higher than in Al- 
toona, Lancaster and Williamsport but below that of Erie and the State 
generally. The foreign roots come primarily, and in this order, from 
Yugoslavia, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Its “native” stock reflects a strong Anglo- 
Nordic strain, mostly from the United Kingdom and Germany. There 
are few non-whites among its residents; less than 2 percent in 1960. 

Pottsville, like Altoona, has an immobile population. Of the native- 
born residents about 90 percent were also bom in Pennsylvania (State 
average is 85 percent). Sixty-seven percent of Pottsville’s 1960 residents 
of five years of age and over lived in the same house in 1960 as they 
had in 1955. This was a higher proportion than found in Altoona and 
well above the State average of 60 percent. Forty percent of its 1960 
residents, in addition, lived in the same house they inhabited in 1950. 
Aggregate in-migration to Pottsville is half the State-wide average and 
the lowest of any of our five cities. 

Only Lancasters population had lower educational achievements 
than Pottsville, and the probable circumstances sun'ounding Lancas- 
ter s situation were suggested earlier. The median years of school com- 
pleted, Table 1-7 shows, was ten years. Proportionately more of its 
residents attended or graduated from college than in Altoona, but a 
smaller proportion than for the State generally. Finally, more of its 
residents failed to finish the 8th grade (26 percent) than in any of the 
other cities, including Lancaster. 

Income: The Pottsville income distribution is peculiar in some re- 
spects. It had the lowest median family income of any of the five cities 
and was the only one to fall below the State median. Yet, at the same 
time, it also showed the highest proportion of family incomes over 
$15,000. This pattern was also reflected in individual income statistics. 
It had the highest median individual income for self-employed persons 
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than in any of the other cities. Yet it also had the highest percentage 
of individuals in the labor force without any income. What emerges 
from these data is a community in which the income gap between 
wage earners and the business and professional community was greater 
than in the other four cities. There would appear to be wealth in Potts- 
ville; it s just not spread around as much as it is in the other cities. 

One feature of Pottsville also stands out and offers an interesting 
comparison with the other four cities. It has proportionately fewer new 
houses than any of the other cities. Yet, despite the low median family 
income and the very low new construction rate since 1Q29, Pottsville 
had the highest percentage of sound housing units ( good structural 
condition and adequate plumbing). The median value of owner-occu- 
pied dwellings, however, was low, but considerably higher than that 
in Altoona. 

Pottsville, therefore, emerges as an aging but well preserved city, 
one with pockets of affluence standing out amidst a generally depressed 
economic condition. Among our five cities, Pottsville more than any 
other has been a victim of its topography. The city crawls up the steep 
incline of its surrounding hills. Nearly all of the valley “flatland” is 
occupied by railyards. Also, Pottsville is "full.” Little, if any, land is 
available within the city limits for expansion or development. 



Lancaster 

Lancaster is situated on the northwestern bank of the Conestoga River 
in southcentral Pennsylvania; it is the county seat for Lancaster 
County. The city and county are part of the prosperous metropolitan 
area triangle formed by Harrisburg, York and Lancaster. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s Main Line passes through the city, as does the Reading 
Railroad. It is also well served by major primary highway systems. 

Lancaster is by far the oldest of the five cities we are examining. 
Its origins date back a half century before the American Revolution. 
The rich soil of Lancaster County then, as now, was a continuing 
source of agricultural wealth; indeed, it is the sixth wealthiest county 
in Pennsylvania and one of the richest agricultural counties in America. 
The early settlers were German, Swiss and Irish. Tobacco the 
mainstay of its agricultural economy well into the 19th cen-.* 

The area is well known for its conservative religious he. The 
county is heavily populated by the Amish, the Mennonites and the 
Bunkers (Bretheren); their influence persists to the pre.<cat day. 

Its Economy: Lancaster s early economic history was closely aligned 
with tobacco, which during the early 19th century was the major 
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cash crop. But as early as 1726 iron ore was discovered in the county 
and the ore deposits continued until late in the 19th century to be a 
va,ua^.e resomee and a mainstay of the region s economy. Lancaster, 
a^o, was located on one of the main routes westward and became one 

ot the major outfitting centers for pioneers headed inland toward the 
West. 

Although agriculture continued to dominate, by the end of the 18th 
centuty L^caster was the site of tanneries, iron rolling mills, iron and 
brass foundries, forges, sawmills, leather goods fabricators, and textile 

nulls. It was the home of the famous “Kentucky rifles” and the Cone- 
stoga wagon. 

Sh^y before the Civil War a major iron ore strike in the nearby 
^estnut Hill range gave Lancaster’s industrial economy a vigorous 
th^ forward. During the 1880’s there were 25 primary metal estab- 
hshments m the Lancaster area, and by the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tum Lancaster had emerged as a significant manufacturing and indus- 
tnal center. By the end of World War I there were over 280 industrial 

® X? ^ immediately after 

World War H, the Lancaster economy again “took off.” The quarter of 

a century ending in 1965 witnessed a growth unequaUed during the 
same penod by any Pennsylvania region. Of the eleven industrial areas 
m the State which average 25,000 or more industrial employees, Lan- 
caster ranked first in its rate of growth.® 

By 1960, as we have seen, Lancaster had become the wealthiest of 
our five areas ^d the sixth richest county in the State (as measured 
by &e sour^ of mcome). Along with Erie it had the largest percentage 
of ite worl^g labor force engaged in manufacturing (40 percent for 
boA cities). But unlike Erie, which specialized in primary metals the 
fabrication of metals, and the manufacture of hea^ m^e^L^n- 
carfers strength grew out of the production of electrical machinery 
and othei dmable goods. But it also possessed a generalized manufac- 
uiing base in fabricated metal goods. Lancaster’s manufacturing em- 
ployers hire a good number of women, and the statistics suggest that 
mey tend to be assembly-line workers of one kind or another. Unlike 
PottsviJle, however, which also had a high percentage of women em- 
ployed m manufacturing, primarily textiles, the Lancaster women are 
employed m electronics and other “hard goods” industries. The electri- 
^ machinery and electronics industry which has grown rapidly in 
ancaster ^R.C.A., Sperry-Rand, Shield Hamilton watch — has been a 
heavy employer of women. It is likely, however, that the metal fabri- 

® of Lancaster’s industrial development see William Shand 

d Dean Keller, Twei^eth Century Industrial Development in Lancaster” 
Department of Intertuil Affairs Bulletin, November 1966 . ’ 
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eating and equipment manufacturers such as Alcoa, Jones-Laughlin 
Steel, and Clark Equipment, rely primarily on the male labor force. 
Armstrong Cork is the largest single employer and most of its plants 
ar© located within the City boundaries. 

ihe economic base of Lancaster is unquestionably more diversified 
and sounder than for any of our other cities. In addition, and this is 
probably its greatest source of economic strength, Lancaster is more 
and more tied into the vast market and the industrial complex of the 
Eastern seaboard megalopolis. 

Its People: Lancaster’s original settlers were conservative German 
^d Swiss immigrants. Their influence continues to the present time. 
Ihe Amish, the Mennonites and the Dunkers (Bretheren) lend a per- 
yasive conservative bias to the ai-ea, and particularly to the so-cafied 
locals who dominate the professions, the financial institutions, the 
retail economy and the political system. One counterbalancing force 
has been provided by the Irish who also were early settlers in the area. 
Local lore reports that the Swiss and Germans took to the valleys and 
the Irish to the hills. In any event, Lancaster abounds in Irish as well 

as Germanic names; the current mayor, for example, bears an Irish 
name. 

The area has enjoyed a steady population growth, although Lan- 
caster, like most central cities, has declined somewhat. Tables 1-3 
through 1-7 provide the basic statistical data that constitute Lancas- 
ters population profile. It has few foreign-bom residents or citizens 
bom of foreign or mixed parentage (only 7 percent); Lancaster has 
proportionately the smallest number of immigrant and first generation 
^encans of any city in our study and appreciably fewer than the 
State as a whole. Those who do reside there come largely from Ger- 
many, although there are smaller representations from the United King- 
dom, Italy, Greece, and Russia. In any event, ethnic variety, except for 
toe mescapable presence of the Pennsylvania Dutch, has not come to 
Lancaster. It does have, however, a non-white population which is 
larger than any of our other cities except Erie. Again, Lancaster’s 
thrivmg economy and its relatively “southern” location (within a few 
miles of Maryland) may account for that. 

Lmcaster shares with Erie the most mobile population; indeed, as 
we have seen earlier, in many respects Lancaster exhibits tbe greatest 
degree of population mobility in the sense tliat it enjoyed a net increase 
of residents due to migration rather than to an unusually high birth- 
rate (which was Erie’s source of population growdh). The median age 
of its residents was slightly above the State median, but not as high 
as that of Altoona, Pottsville, or Williamsport. It did, however have 
relatively fewer residents under 18 than any of the other cities, and 
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■well below the State a'verage. It also had a larger number of “senior 
citizens” than the other cities, except for Williamsport, and for the 

SliafA Tr> r»f fVio r'p'rk'irl T 

• A**. tIwtt wi xa^Avi. ^ivfV^’VXJl vrx JLiC 4 X.*.V^C 40 lV/X O OViH/tU. L^O 

which we noted earlier, one is tempted to suggest that child-rearing 
families have probably moved out of the central city leaving behind 
the older residents and those with smaller families. 



We have already commented about Lancaster’s educational porti-ait; 
overall it exhibited the lowest level of educational achievement of any 
of the five cities and also well below the State average. In part this may 
be explained by the regional influence of the Amish and their values 
concerning education; partly by the fact that Lancaster County in 1960 
still remained overall a “rural” county and finally, perhaps, to the sub- 
urban growth cited above which may have drained ofiF both the school- 
going residents as well as those with higher educational attainments. 

Income: Lancaster, it is now apparent, is aflSuent. It enjoyed the 
highest median income found in any of the cities and had the greatest 
percentage of families in the middle and upper-middle income groups. 
Of interest, however, is the fact that Pottsville, Williamsport, and Erie 
— ^in that order — had a larger percentage of families in the upper in- 
come range. Unlike the other five cities, Lancaster has a well developed 
system of suburbs which is where many of Lancasters monied resi- 
dents probably live. But since the Lancaster Free Public Library is 
also a Coimty library, this should not pose serious problems to the 
library board and its administrators. 



Williamsport 

The City of Williamsport is located in the northcentral part of Penn- 
sylvania in the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains. Its peculiar elon- 
gated configuration has been the result of expansion being confined to 
the narrow valley of the Susquehanna River’s West Branch. As one 
observer noted: “Williamsport, confined to its narrow shelf of land, 
must strive to overcome the inefficiencies inherent to such a site.” 

ITie community was founded in. 1756; it became a borough in 1806 
and 50 years later, in 1856, a city. Until the 1870’s WiUiamsport was 
primarily a lumbering center. Since then, however, the city has devel- 
oped a much more diversified industrial economy; in addition, Wil- 
liamsport functions as a major retail trade center for the region. Ly- 
coming County, for which Williamsport serves as coimty seat, is the 
largest county in the State in land area. 

Williamsport has good transportation access; it is close to Interstate 
80 and a major primary highway running north-south from Canada 
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bisects the city. Three railroads serve the city: the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the New York Central and the Reading. 

its jLconomy: une of the bulwarks of the Williamsport economy is 
its role as a regional retail trade center. It has relatively more people 
employed, and particularly women, as part of this economic activity 
than any of the other cities. Manufacturing, however, provides the 
greatest number of jobs. Manufacturing employment in Williamsport, 
although not as high proportionately as in Erie and Lancaster, is 
higher than the State average; over 38 percent of the working force is 
engaged in manufacturing enterprises. Manufacturing employment is 
dominated by aircraft engines (Avco)., metal fabricating (Bethlehem 
Steel), textiles (Montgomery Mills and several smaRer firms), elec- 
tronics (Sylvania), and lumber products (Reed Company). Williams- 
port is also the home of Grit, one of the country’s largest weekly news- 
papers, 

Its People: Williamsport, like so many other Pennsylvania cities, 
reached its peak population around 1950; it has been declining ever 
since. Much of the city loss, however, as in Lancaster has resulted in 
suburban gain. None the less, as with the other areas except for Lan- 
caster, Lycoming County has suffered a net loss of population due to 
out-migration. 

Williamsport residents tend to be older than tihe State average, but 
younger than those of either Alcoona or Pottsville. There are fewer 
residents under the age of 18 than in eitl"'jr Lancaster or Pottsville, and 
fewer proportionately than in the State generally. Williamsport shares 
with Altoona the distinction of having the greatest percentage of resi- 
dents who are over 65 years of age (13.6 percent compared to the 
State average of 10 percent). The biggest population loss suffered by 
Williamsport was among the 15-35 age group. Over 67 percent of its 
loss occurred within this group, a phenomenon we have observed in Al- 
toona, as well. 

Next to Lancaster, Williamsport has the least diversified ethnic mix; 
only 3 percent of its residents were foreign-bom and only 10 percent 
bom of foreign or mixed parentage. Italians and Germans, in that 
order, constitute the largest groups, accounting together for more than 
50 percent of all Williamsport residents who were either foreign-bom 
or offspring of foreign stock. 

The statistics presented in Table 1-5 suggest that Williamsport has 
a fairly mobile population. Among our ciues, Lancaster and Pottsville 
had the same proportion of 1960 residents (54 percent) who lived in 



10. Grit is a nationally distributed newspaper published in Williamsport by the 
Grit Publishing Company. It is designed primarily for rural readers. 
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the same house then as they did in 1955; this was lower than in the 
other three cities and also appreciably below the State-wide averaue 
(60 percent). It also appeared to have enjoyed high in-migration; 12 
percent of its 1960 residents had moved into Williamsport from outside 
of Lycoming County between 1955 and 1960. This movement in, how- 
ever, appeared to have been limited to Pennsylvanians; 88 percent of 
its 1960 native-born residents were also Pennsylvania bom. 

Williamsport proportionately has more college educated residents 
than the other cities included in this study. Fourteen percent of its 
residents attended or graduated from college and only 18 percent had 
less than an 8th grade education. At both ends of the educational 
achievement spectrum Williamsport residents were ahead education- 
ally; more college trained residents than for the State generally and 
fewer poorly educated than for the State at large. 

Income: Williamsport had a median income above the State me- 
dian, but well below that of both Erie and Lancaster. However, the 
mean income for self-employed individuals was almost as high as that 
observed in Pottsville. This may be explained by the high level of retail 
trade enjoyed by both cities; both are regiond marketing centers. It 
also may reflect that shopping centers in the suburbs have not yet cut 
too deeply into the retail volume enjoyed by the central city. Generally, 
in addition, Williamsport had a proportionately greater number of 
residents in the upper income range than for any city except Pottsville, 
and like Pottsville, it had relatively fewer families in the middle income 
range. Family income clusters in both cities occurred within the lower 
income ranges, with relatively fewer middle income families as com- 
pared with the other tliree cities. 

Williamsport stands out in contrast to the other four cities in one 
other way. It has a lower rate of home ownership than that prevailing 
in the other four cities. It also had the highest rate of “unsound hous- 
ing”; 93 percent of its housing units were constructed before 1930 and 
less than 2 percent after 1955. 



SUMMARY— THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 

The urban environment for library services is mixed. No two cities are 
entirely alike, although Altoona and Pottsville share many character- 
istics. Both are old and hemmed in by the topography; both have little, 
if any, room for growth within their present boundaries. The oldest 
city, Lancaster, is the most dynamic, in large part because of its stra- 
tegic location as part of the prosperous northeast economic system. It 
is close to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, D.C. Erie in many 
respects is more middlewestem than eastern; it is part of the Great 
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Lakes industrial, commercial, and trade system; it is closer both geo- 
graphically and economically to northern Ohio and western New York 
than it is to the major industrial and nooul^tinn of Par>rx„..i 

vama. Williamsport is, in a way, an outpost in the forested hinterland 
of northcentral Pennsylvania, a role it played at iis founding, a function 
it continues to perform today. 

All five cities are physically old; only Erie most notably, and Lan- 
caster to an extent, have maintained a fairly high pace of private re- 
newal through residential construction. The flight to new housing from 
toe ancient city core has been directed to suburbs more noticeably in 
Lancaster than in the other cities, and with that exodus the departure 
of some of the city’s educated and affluent resident. But similar 
mobility patterns exist in all five cities, except that in the case of Potts- 
ville the journey does not end at the suburbs. Those leaving Pottsville 
and, to a somewhat lesser extent, Altoona, are headed for points far 
removed from Schuylkill and Blair Counties. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate data on religious affiliations, particu- 
larly on a city basis. The only available information has been collected 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs from various 
church organizations, but this is reported on a county rather than a 
city basis. Given this limitation, however, the data reveal marked dif- 
ferences among the five counties. Two of the counties, Erie and Schuyl- 
kill, conform to the general State-wide ratio between Protestant and 
Rornan Catholic (56 percent of the State’s churchmembers are Roman 
Catoohcs). Erie County, with about 66 percent of its churchmembeis 
affiliated with the Catholic church, is well above Schuylkill County 
(PottsviUe) with 54 percent. The other three counties are predomi- 
nantly Protestant; Lancaster County has about 75 percent, Lycoming 
County (Williamsport) approximately 70 percent, and Blair County 
(^toona) about 60 percent of churchmembers aflSliated with one of 
the Protestant denominations. None of the five counties had large Jew- 

ish congregations, with Blair County proportionately having the largest 
membership.il 

lie Protestant dominance in Lancaster County does, of course in- 
dude 4e large Amish, Meunonite and Dunker settlements throughout 
the rich farming region of the county. As we noted, this also is most 
likely a major explanation for Lancaster’s relatively low level of educa- 



11. This data is reported in the Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract, 1964-65 ^Har. 
risburg: Department of Internal Affairs, 1965), Table 14, pp. 19-21. The data wa- 
compJed by the Dapartaenfs Bur^u ot SlaUstios, ftom iSorm^^n m 

the PennsylvMia Council of Churches, the CathoUc Welfare Committee of Penn- 

Synagogue of America, New York and Philadelphia branches, 
and the Pennsylvama Council, Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
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tional achievement. Of interest, also, is the contrast provided between 
Erie and Pottsville in terms of public school enrollments and religious 
aflBliation. Despite its large Catholic population, Erie has proportion- 
ately fewer students enrolled in non-public schools than Pottsville; 27 
percent in Erie and 35 percent in Pottsville. 

One dimension of the urban environment has not been touched — ^its 
public services. Vigorous leadership by the governmental-political 
structure has not been a sahent feature in any of these cities, except 
possibly Erie and Lancaster, But this does not mark these cities off 
significantly from other medium sized Pennsylvania cities. Municipal 
government has been traditionally caretaker or housekeeping in pur- 
pose. It has seldom gone beyond the maintenance of a modicum of 
civil order and civic amenities. Physical renewal has generally been 
viewed as properly within the sphere of private initiative, most drama- 
tically evidenced in Lancaster and Altoona, Human renewal and the 
pubhc happiness as functions of local government have been most 
noticeable by their absence. 

The following chapter, in examining the world of the urban library, 
returns to some of these themes. Who pays the bill for library services 
and how? who nins the show and how? Chapters 3 throu^ 6, in a 
sense, raise the question seldom posed: Who cares? 
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CHAPTER 2 / THE LIBRARY AS A SERVICE AGENCY 



Deeply rooted in the American reform spirit, the community library 
as a “public” agency was, in Philip H. E nnis * words, part of a loosely 
coimected series of social movements ranging from the struggle for 
women’s rights to vote and enter the work force to a general reformist 
and evangelical behef in education and uplift. ^ The library, which 
during the earlier part of the 19th century had been an institution 
created by and serving the educated and culturally engaged strata of 
the community, became during the latter 19th and early 20th centuries 
a vehicle for equalizing educational opportunities and assimilating the 
European immigrant Traditionally, then, the community library has 
served as a “reservoir of culture — a storehouse of significant books,” to 
use Cans’ phrase, and as a very practical educational institution.^ 
Whether serving purposes of cultural uplift or adult education, the 
library possessed a fairly distinct clientele and could direct its re- 
sources accordingly. And as it moved away from being essentially a 
creature of private philanthropy to a “pubHc” institution with commu- 
nity-wide objectives, the library broadened its mission to that of serv- 
ing the entire community. 

Earher studies of library use and non-use by the consumers of library 
services, what Berelson termed “the Hbrary’s public,” demonstrated 
that despite its community-wide rhetoric the pubhc hbrary was still 
serving a considerably more restricted chentele.^ Our findings, re- 
ported in Chapters 3 through 6, generally confirm these earlier results, 
but with some interesting differences. 

This chapter is concerned about the “public” nature of the public 
library. How is it run, by whom, responsible to whom? How is it paid 
for? What is being paid for; what are its services? How does it fit into 
the community and particularly the public services sector of the com- 
munity? 

1. Philip H. Ennis, “The Library Consumer,” in Conant, op. cif., p. 27. 

2. Herbert J. Cans, “The Public Library in Perspective,” in Conant, ihid., p. 68. 

3. A number of studies of the library user have been conducted; the leading 
nationally-based inquiries are: Bernard Berelson, The Library s Public (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949), and Angus Campbell and Charles E. Metzner, 
Public Use of the Library and Other Sources of Information (Ann Arbor: Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1950). The Enoch Pratt Library in 
Bdtimore has also undertaken various studies of student use of the library in 
Baltimore. 
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HOW PUBLIC IS THE PUBLIC LIBRARY? 

The five libraries included in tliis study are considered to be “public” 
agencies. The library profession, generally, accepts as “public” a 
library offering . . jree sei-vices to everyone within some stipulated 
geographical area.”^ Our libraries fall within those boundaries. The 
emphasized word “free” merits several words. Operationally, free 
means that (a) there is no charge or fee for becoming registered or a 
cardholder; (b) there is no fee charged for using the standard services 
of die library, such as borrowing a book, using reference materials, 
periodicals, etc; and (c) the materials of the library are open to all 
users.^ While Ae services are free, the costs are extracted from the “li- 
brary s pubhc as well as the larger public via taxation. 

Public also connotes some kind of public control; there must be a 
procedure or arrangement assuring some degree of public account- 
ability, some vehicle whereby politically responsible agencies and 
oflBcials participate in decision-making and exercise some type of over- 
seeing function. Public involvement of this sort can and does take sev- 
eral forms. Two of our hbraries are operated by the local Board of 
Education and are, as a consequence, agencies of politically account- 
able systems. In both cases the Board of Education appoints the mem- 
bers of the Library Board, and the superintendent of schools and the 
Board of Education president serve in ex officio capacities. In the other 
three libraries, the Library Board consists of both public and private 
members; the public members, in one instance, consisting of the entire 
local Board of Education and in the two other cases include members 
appointed by the city and county governments and the local Board of 
Education. Private members on these boards are selected by the local 
library association, in one case, and by the library board itself in the 
other two. 

Another characteristic of the public” concept is beginning to 
emerge, at least in Pennsylvania and several other states. Increasingly, 
library administrators are thinking and planning within a systems con- 
text. The idea of a public library service system has become an ac- 
cepted professional and institutional goal;^ it has remained, however, 
largely that— a goal. Pennsylvania, however, as the previous chapter 
noted, has adopted as a fundamental framework the concept of a state- 
wide system of public library services. The five libraries we are ex- 
amining, furthermore, are major components of that system. 

‘‘Statistics of Public Libraries,” in Library Statistics: A Hand- 

t' Statement of system characteristics see Minimum Standards for 

Public Library Systems, 1966 (Chicago: American Library Association, 1967). 
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The Library Code of 1961 scored at least two major achievements. 
The first, and perhaps most obvious, was the program of financial as- 
sistance to local libraries. But that program, in turn, rests on the con- 
cept of a state-wide system of public library services. With the Penn- 
sylvania State Library as the hub or center, the service system reaches 
out through four regional centers of which the state library is one, 
which in turn reach out through 30 district centc 's, which in turn reach 
out to more than 425 local and county libraries throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Regional and district centers receive added financial assist- 
ance, in addition to what they receive as local hbraries. We shall see 
the role that State aid plays in library financing shortly when we ex- 
amine the funding arrangements for our five libraries. 

Beasley and Robinson summarized the system goals succinctly: 

It is an economy move as well as the entrance of the Commonwealth into 
a major new program. The economy stems from the integrated system of 
regional and district centers which it creates to provide specialized ser- 
vices to local libraries. A local library can build its own program, as a 
result, with the assurance that it does not need to acquire every special- 
ized or technical item in order to give the needed service to its patrons. 

In short, greater use will be made of books and coordination of commu- 
nity resources will result in larger collections than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The new Library Code is also preventive in its purpose in that it seeks 
to develop local library resources so that they keep pace with the ex- 
pected growth in population, and corrective in the sense diat aid is pro- 
vided to build up rapidly the many poor facilities. One librarian has gone 
so far as to suggest that the Code on the one hand chastises local com- 
mimities for their long neglect and on the other hand enourages them to 
assume more responsibility by offering to place some of the resources of 
the Commonwealth at their disposal.® 

As district centers, our five libraries receive State funds to provide 
(a) services directly to consumers throughout the district, (b) services 
to the clients of local libraries through their local library, and ( c) pro- 
fessional and technical guidance to the local library. 

Each one of the libraries, then, plays several roles simultaneously. 
It is a local public library offering a variety of services directly to its 
clientele; three of them also function as county libraries. It is a resource 
library for other libraries within its district. And it is part of a state- 
wide system of libraries. 



6. Beasley and Robinson, op. cit., p. 1. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 



tiim n( libraries we are examining were founded around the 

e century; the .ifth became a public library in 1927 but had 
existed as a privately financed and operated library since 1860 The 

of each one provide some in- 
sight into the nature of the library today. 

infw Insert public 

mstituhon among our five libraries. In 1897 the Erie Board of Educa- 

hon created a public library on the basis of special legislation enacted 

y e Pennsylvania General Assembly authorizing the Erie Board to 

appropriate binds for the establishment and maintenance of su7h an 

agency. In Aat year the new library moved into the quarters it still 

3'^’ I T newly erected building in the central business district 
wh h It shared with the administrative offices of the Board of Educa- 
lon. From the outset the Erie library has been closely linked with the 
e uca ona s^em, symbolically in a physical sense, operationally in 
1 s progr^s. Tie Erie Public Library to this day reflects what current 
officials descnbed as the school district’s responsibility to provide the 

11 provided seivices to the 

schools, as do aU other libraries in our study; in Erie, however, the 

InZ/Ti "Tr" historically gone be- 

Zdlf ' A children and 

th^ffhp’ one school official, and therefore it is natural 

that the school system be deeply concerned about library services to 
the point of operating the library itself. ’ 

bihTh that the library-school relationship. 
Doth natural ^d mutually beneBcial, has tended over the years to in- 
hibit the development of a broader range of adult and community ser- 
vices and activities. Until the appearance of State grants for librarv 
smicM, the Erie Ubrary was totally Bnanced by the^Board of Educ7 

^ opetates the Erie Museum and Planetar- 
and atn^'pmafe ™ibflities are administratively 

the^ST Free Riblic Libraiy was organized with 

the mitial backing of a local woman’s club around the turn of the 

cen ty. For much of its history the library existed as a privately fi- 

rn?nf Ph “ganization. The recent growth and deviop- 

ment of ibrapi semces offered by the library, however, can be traced 
tofte allocation rf public funds to support those services. The county 

as the “ample, began to provide Bnancial support 

as the hbraiy pended its services in response to the needs expressed 

y these junsdictions. As we shall observe in a later section, public 
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funds now constitute the major source of revenues for the library’s 
expenditures. 

The Lancaster Free Public Library occupied the same quarters, in 
a renovated private residence constructed in 1854, from its founding in 
1904 until 1954. Its original home and two adjoining structmes were 
razed at that time for the construction of a new building which is 
generally acloiowledged to be one of the iBnest library structures in the 
State. Significantly, all of the funds for its construction came from 
private sources. 

The persistent theme of the Lancaster Free Public Library from the 
moment of its founding, as this brief history suggests, has been private 
philanthropy, private responsibility and, as we shall see, private policy- 
making by what is primarily a private board. No longer, however, are 
private funds adequate to the task of maintaining library services. As 
a consequence about 75 percent of the Lancaster Library’s total in- 
come comes from public sources; over 45 percent of its total revenue is 
received from Lancaster County, the City of Lancaster and the school 
districts for which it provides general and specific services. State grants 
to support the library’s triple role — as a local and coimty library and a 
district center — account for almost 30 percent of its total funds. 

Williamsport: The James V. Brown Library was founded in 1904 
and was also privately endowed originally. The library was a gift to 
the people of “Williamsport and vicinity,” and originally was a beque?it 
in the form of the library building and grounds supplemented by a 
$250,000 trust fund. Earnings from the trust were the initial source of 
all operating funds; last year the trust, which now stands at $265,000, 
earned $10,500. For many years only $8,000 of interest earnings from 
the trust could be spent each year on library operations; any remaining 
interest would have to be reinvested in die trust fund. The courts over- 
turned this stipulation of the bequest several years ago. 

The will also specified the manner in which the library board was to 
be selected. The superintendent of the Williamsport schools, the mayor 
of the City of Williamsport, and the rector of the Episcopal Church 
were made ex officio members of the board with voting privileges. A 
representative chosen by the city was to sit on the board for a five 
year term (the terms of all board members except the ex officio ones), 
and this has traditionally been the county judge. Private philanthropy, 
in this case the legacy of James V. Brown, both launched the library 
and maintained it for many years. The City of Williamsport began to 
contribute to its support, however; a special tax of three-quarters of a 
mill has been levied for many years to support the library, and this has 
subsequently been supplemented by appropriations from the City 
Council. A county library was established in 1939 and physically 
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oused in the Brown Library building, although until 1962 the pro- 
grams and services of the two libraries were completely separate. To- 
day the James V. Brown Library is both a locaflibrary and the Ly- 
commg County Library; it is also a district center. State grants have 
be^ awarded to the library in support of all three functions. 

T building was part of the initial Brovm bequest. 

In 1938 a major addition to the original building was constructed. 

Pottsvtlle: Private philanthropy and public fund drives helped estab- 
hsh and mamtam the Pottsville Free Public Library. The library was 
^anized m 1911, but the first library board was not created until 1919. 
me buddmg the library now occupies was constructed in 1921 as a 
result of a Pnvate gift of money and a Carnegie grant. The role played 
by the Board of Education has been shrouded in ambiguity; the entire 

oar serves on the library board in a voting ex officio capacity. There 
IS evidence that legal title to the library is held by the Board of Educa- 
tion as a consequence of its financial support of the agency. The yearly 
fund drives and private gifts proved inadequate as a means of main- 
ammg e i raiy; successful appeals for financial support went out to 
the Board of Education and the City of Pottsville. The city now ap- 
propriates about 11 percent and the Board of Education about 7 per- 
of the library s total revenues; both jurisdictions have levied spe- 
cial library miUages for this purpose, but neither was required to con- 
duct rererenda for approval. 

The development of the PottsviUe Free Public Library can best be 
summarized through the impact of its chief librarian. The library was 
largely the handiwork of the chief librarian, from its founding in 1911 
until her retirement in 1951. She dominated and, indeed, was the li- 

school for hbrmians as an adjunct of the library. From her retirement 
m 1951 until the incumbent was appointed in 1964 the library suffered 
from passive and caretaker leadership. The rebirth of the librarv is 

the^d?-^? =>bout the same time: 

fiwf fTf T '•brary as a district center and the consequent 

flow of State funds and the appointment of an imaginative, compLnt, 

an aggressive chief hbrarian who had formerly been Assistant State 
Librarian for Pennsylv ania , 

Altoona: The “public” character of die Altoona Public Library 
dates back to 1927 The library as an institution within the community 
however, goes back to 1858 when the Pennsylvania Railroad, which at 
toat time mamtamed its headquarters in Altoona, established the Al- 
toona Mechanics Library primarily as a means of bringing cultural 
enlightenment to its own employees. Citizens of Altoona who were not 
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PRR employees could “join” the library for a fee of three dollars. “Me- 
chanics libraries” of this kind were fairly common at the time. The 
Railroad maintained the library in Altoona although there did not ap- 
pear to be much other support for it within the community. 

The City of Altoona voted against a proposition to finance a public 
library in 1923, a proposal which seemingly was instigated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as a means of transferring the Mechanics Library 
from private to public support. When the Railroad moved its head- 



quarters to Philadelphia, however, the decision was forced. It was at 
that time, in 1927, that the Altoona Board of Education took over and 
transformed the institution into the Altoona Public Library. The Board 
took the library ovex* after the city government had refused to assume 
responsibilitj’ for it. 



The library was housed from the beginning in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School, a location which originally was considered “temporary.” 
A new hbrary building had been contemplated, but the stock market 
crash of 1929 and the Great Depression scuttled plans; only in the mid- 
dle 1960’s have these plans been revised and almost half a century after 
its becoming a “public” library is it likely that the old Altoona Mechan- 
ics Library will be adequately housed. 

The Altoona library, like the Pottsville library, has become what it is 
largely because of the influence of its original chief librarian, who re- 
tired in 1965. The Altoona superintendent of schools summed up her 
influence when he concluded: “Virginia, you are the library.” 

The Altoona library was exclusively a local public library until 1962. 
It was designated then as a district center, despite its inadequate 
quarters, in large part because the possibility of a new building was by 
that time seriously being investigated. In 1964 a Blair County Library 
board was formed, and the following year the County Commission 
agreed to support the Altoona Public Library financially. Thus, the 
Library receives state funds for its triple role — as a local and county 
library and as a district center. 



WHO GOVERNS THE PUBLIC LIBRARY? 

The patterns of management and the channels of control are varied and 
complex among the five libraries included in our study. Each library is 
governed by a board, but the boards differ greatly in terms of the 
manner in which they are appointed and the criteria used in determin- 
ing their composition. To answer the question, “who governs,” we pro- 
pose to look first at the selection methods and the composition of the 
five boards. But the question cannot so easily be answered since each 
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boMd functions within a somewhat diirerent institutional-political con- 
text. Hopefully we can thus provide a more sophisticated analysis of 

who ^QVQvn^ anrl 



Composition of the Library Board 

Table 2-1 summarizes Ae composition of the five library boards. Tn one 
sense, only two libraries are clearly and unambiguously “public"’ in 
terms of appointment procedures. In Altoona and Erie all library board 
members are appointed by and, presumably, accountable to the Board 

therefore, politically accountable, however 
obliquely, in a manner not similarly institutionalized in the other three 
cities. In addition to the Board of Education appointees, the super- 
mtendent of schools and president of the Board of Education in both 
^toona and Erie serve as voting ere officio members of the library 
board, a fact which reinforces the “public” character of the library. 

In Pottsville the entire Board of Education also serves on the library 
tard. But, in addition, the library association appoints six members. 
The Board of Education members usually do not participate actively in 
library auairs, unless library board decisions are directly relevant to 
school policies. The Board of Education members rarely attend library 
board meetings, and for most purposes the general decision-making and 
oversight of library policies is exercised by the association members of 



TABLE 2-1 



Appointment Procedures for Library Boards, All Fiv« Cities 



Appointiue 

Body Altooaa 

City 

County 

Board of 

Education 7 

Library 
Association 
Library Board 
Ex Officio 2* 

Total ~9~ 



Erie 


Pottsville 


Lancaster 

2 

2 


WiDiunsport 

1 


Total 

3 

2 


7 


9 


2 




25 




6 


17 


5 

3** 


6 

22 

7 


9 


Is 




9 


65 



« 

•« 



E* o^cio members in Altoona and Erie are the local superintendent of schools 
and the president ojF the board of education. 

Ex o^cio members in WiUi^amsport are the local superintendent of schools, the 
mayor of WUhamsport, and the rector of the Episcopal Church. 



the Board. The Board of Education has been known to intervene, how- 
ever when library policies affecting school programs and policies are 
mvolved. A later section will cite one recent example. The Board of 
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Education members, in addition, have on occasion used their weight 
of numbers to appoint officers of the library board ( Board of Educa- 



tion members outnumber association iiienibers nine to six ) . Association 
board members, however, unlike Board of Education members, tend to 
be self-perpetuating; reappointment of association members is almost 
automatic. All checks processed by the library, on the other hand, must 
be signed by the secretary of the Board of Education as well as by tlie 
president and treasurer of the library board. The Pottsvilie library 
board, therefore, seems to be a genuinely “mixed” public-private board, 
both in structure and in some facets of its behavior. 

The libraries of Lancaster and Williamsport are privately chartered 
corporations that legally can appoint their own members within the 
limits established by their charters. While each board has representa- 
tion from governmental jurisdictions, these members are very much in 
the minority and, in general, board membership is considerably more 
self-perpetuating than in Pottsvilie. The bequest establishing the James 
V. Brown Library in Williamsport stipulates three ex officio members, 
as we have already observed. In addition to these three members — the 
mayor, the superintendent of schools and the Episcopal rector — the 
board has, by tradition, appointed a representative of the City of Wil- 
liamsport. The city “representative” has, again by tradition, been the 
Lycoming County judge. The remaining five members of the board 



are selected by the board itself for five year terms; reappointment tends 
to be assured. 

The Lancaster library board has no ex officio members of the kind in 
either Williamsport or Pottsvilie, bat it does provide representation for 
the library’s three major local public fund sources, the City and County 
of Lancaster and the Lancaster Board of Education. Each jurisdiction 
appoints two members who serve, as do all board members, for three 
year terms. The library’s by-laws stipulate that representation from 
these jurisdictions is contingent upon their continued financial support. 
The “corporation members” exhibit long tenure; reappointment seems 
automatic. Apart from the jurisdictional representatives, then, the Lan- 
caster library board appears to be self-perpetuating. It also tends to be 
the most “privately” controlled of the five boards included in this study. 

Several comments are warranted concerning the appointment pro- 
cedures followed for the two library boards falling under Board of 
Education jurisdiction. The Board of Education in Altoona appoints 
members to the library board largely on the basis of recommendations 
from the library board itself. Indeed, the president of the library board 
felt that there really was no legal requirement for Board of Education 
appointment. Except for the two ex officio members representing the 
Board of Education (the superintendent of schools and the president 
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of the Board of Education) it would he possible for the library board 
to function in a self-perpetuating manner. Custom, however, has 
confirmed the practice of Board of Education appointment, nominal as 
- - may be. In Erie, on the otlier hand, the library board is not even con- 
sulted on appointments. The Board of Education takes its appointing 
function seriously. In both cases, however, the business manager for 
the Board of Education also serves as non-voting secretarj^ of the li- 
brary board. One appointive member of the Erie library board was 
formerly business manager for the schools until he was elected mayor 
of the city and subsequently named to the library board. The Altoona 
board, as we shall see below, appears to be more actively involved in 
library policy-making than its Erie counterpart (although neither is as 
active as the boards in Lancaster, Williamsport and Pottsville). Sev- 
eral members of the Altoona board have been actively engaged in 
civic endeavors, such as industrial development and city planning. Two 
bankers (one serving ex officio in his capacity as president of the 

Board of Education), a lawer and a physician are well-known movers 
on the civic front 



Each of the five boards is middle-class in composition, with a tend- 
ency toward upper-middle class characteristics. Since managerial, 
financial and professional members almost monopolize all five boards^ 
class characteristics, as such, become blurred as strategic variables in 
determining or explaining board behavior. Membership has certain 
symbolic connotations, but more importantly, it also tends to have 
functional uses, too. The two '‘independent” libraries — ^Lancaster and 
Williamsport ^had to rely much more heavily on the skills, experiences 
and influence of individual board members than did the Board of Edu- 
cation libraries. Since these independent libraries, by their very nature, 
had to go it alone, particularly with respect to financial and legal 
responsibilities, their boards tended to appoint and retain members 
because of their expertise in one field or another. All five boards, quick 
reference to Table 2-2 suggests, contained commuD’ty “notables,” 
people who were considered desirable members because of their eco- 
nomic status, community influence and general prestige. The “inde- 
pendent libraries had to go beyond these basic membership criteria 
and seek out members for both their symbolic and functional value. 

The importance of this difference can best be seen by comparing the 
boards in Erie and Altoona, both falling under Board of Education 
jurisdiction, with those of Lancaster and Williamsport; the Pottsville 
library tends to be a hybrid in this instance because the Board of 
Education serves ex officio on the library board but does not “run” the 
library as in the former situations, nor is it independent of the schools 
as in the latter cases. In Lancaster and Williamsport, the library boards 
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rely more heavily for membership upon lawyers, bankers, and even 
former librarians (and an incumbent college librarian in Lancaster) 
tli^ is true* in either Erie or Altoona. The fTio clriiio 

these people can bring to their assignments. The libraries operated by 
Boards of Education, on the other hand, tend to use the administrative, 
legal, and financial capabilities of the school system in conducting 
library business. 

Table 2-2 summarizes the occupational composition of the five 
boards. Professional and managerial types dominate the boards, as one 
would expect. Most of the boards have deliberately tapped into the 
city’s “power structure.” Industrialists, contractors, bankers, and edu- 
cators are present in impressive numbers. The largest single employer 
in Lancaster, Armstrong Cork, is represented by the chairman of the 
corporation’s board of directors. Even the “housewife” members are in 
every case women who have been active in civic affairs. Two of them 
are former librarians. One is married to a former libraiy board member 
who resigned when he was elected to the Board of Education, which, 
in turn, is the parent body of the library board. 

Public officials, while represented on the boards, are not numerous 
or, for that matter, particularly important in board activities The 
mayors of two cities serve— in Erie and Williamsport. As we have seen, 
the library charter requires the ex officio membership of the mayor of 
Williamsport. The mayo, of Erie was recently appointed to the board, 
but his membership was probably due as much to the fact that prior 
to his election as mayor he was business manager for the Board of Ed- 
ucation as to the elective position he holds. The Lancaster board has 
two representatives each from the City and the County of Lancaster. A 
member of the Pottsville City Council was recently appointed to that 
board and in this instance probably for that reason as much as for the 
fact he is also a university professor. Pottsville possesses a commission- 
form of municipal government. The library board member functions, 
as a member of the city council (or commission), as Director of Fi- 
nance for the City of Pottsville. Altoona’s library board has no repre- 
sentation, directly or indirectly, from either the city or Blair County. 



The Role of the Library Board 

The general consensus of most students of management is that “boards” 
Or commissions should limit themselves to broad matters of policy 
and oversight and turn administrati\re responsibilities over to profes- 
sional administrators. Boards should not, it is argued, intrude into the 
details of daily operations. If boards become dissatisfied with the per- 
formance of the organization they should replace the administrator, not 
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^ to do his job for him. In general, this management "principle” has 
been the basis for board-library relationships in our five libraries. 

Our five library boards did not intervene in book selection decisions* 
did not attempt to substitute their judgment for tb«f- nf muJ 

• • .* - , *^- WAAAV/X JLXk^*. 

nan in the hiring, supervision, and rewarding of professional and other 
persorinel; and, except for several practices to be noted below, allowed 
the library administrator great discretion in operating the hbrary 
agency. The boards did, however, take their policy-making function 
seriously. Even in this arena, however, the boards tended to lean 
heavfiy on the advice ;nd judgment of the chief librarian. 

Without entering an intellectual quagmire by attempting an a priori 
definition of the board s “policy-making and oversight” responsibilities 
ana the administrative” responsibilities of the chief librarian, we shall 
provide a fairly simple description of how, in fact, these two zones of 
action seemed to be divided in the libraries included in our study. We 
will forestall debate by admitting that there is a difference between 
policy and administration, but that that difference is likely not to be 
the same for every administrative situation for all similar administra- 
tive agencies, in our case, libraries. Many factors conspire to produce 
v-irying combinations of policy-administrative relationships— personal- 
ities of the major actors, environmental and institutional variables, and 
the particular stresses operating within and directed toward an agency 
at any given time. 

VoUcy-mdking: The behavior and effectiveness of the boards as 
policy-making instruments varied considerably, ranging from a board 
which appeared to function as an "advisory board” to the librarv ad- 
ministrator and a Board of Education to boards which engaged much 
more deliberately and seriously as decision-making bodies. The Lan- 
caster board’s approval of the chief librarian’s “six point program” in 
1963 provides a good illustration of the latter pohcy-making approach. 

Lanmster is a traditionally conservative community which, a.s we 
have observed, relied on private philanthropy and initiative to provide 
hbrary services until private funds were not adequate to meet growing 
demands and needs. Despite this cautious attitude toward expansion of 
service, the Lancaster hbrary board assumed wider responsibilities in 
return for public funding by the City and County of Lancaster and the 
local Board of Education. The ten years following its move into the 
new hbrary building were years of program expansion and growing 
community awareness of the library. In 1963 the chief librarian pre- 
pared and recommended to the library board a "six point program 
desig.ied to provide effective service throughout Lancaster Count)'.” 
The board, after deliberation, approved the program, which established 
six major goals for the hbrary’s future service expansion. The program, 
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in summary, cast the Lancaster library as the source of library services 
for the county and contemplated the establishment of library centers 
throughout the county. But the initiative for expansion of library ser- 
vices under the nev/ program would be at the community level within 
the county. As the plan stated*. *The effectiveness of such Centers will 
largely depend upon the interest generated on the local level. With 
assurance to us that the local area wants and will support a Center, 
action can be started to place one in the community The program 
was explicitly described as “evolution rather than revolution,” and was 
entirely compatible with the underlying bias of the community it was 
designed to serve. As the librarian stated the philosophy of the pro- 
gram: “The community desiring an improved service . . . must take 
the initial steps. The initiative rests with the people in the local com- 
munity and not with the Lancaster Public Library.” 

The Wilhamsport library board also supported the chief hbrarian in 
his vigorous program to link the library more intimately with the total 
community through special programs, services and projects. The pohcy 
initiative, however, was exercised by the chief hbrarian and was fully 
ratified and supported by the board. 

Altoona presented an interesting contrast to the Erie situation with 
respect to board responsibility The Altoona library board possesses a 
more formal autonomy vis-a-vis the school system than that which 
exists in Erie; the Board of Education, as we have noted, makes ap- 
pointments to the Altoona hbrary board on the recommendation of the 
hbrary board itself. The library board appears to take its responsibih- 
ties seriously, and board meetings are generally well attended. While 
the hbrary board approves all financial decisions and is active in its 
oversight responsibility, the unusual feature in Altoona has been the 
leadership assumed by the superintendent of schools, who is an ex offi- 
cio member of the hbrary board. He tends to act as the Board of Edu- 
cation’s agent on the hbrary board; the Board of Education seldom in- 
volves itself in hbrary matters and is content to let the superintendent 
act as its agent. 

On the basis of quick observation one might conclude that the Al- 
toona library has been completely submerged by the school system 
particularly in view of its location on the second floor of a junior high 
school. As a matter of fact, however, the chief hbrarian who just re- 
tired ( and who was the original librarian) attempted and, in Vjrge part, 
succeeded in estabhshing a separate identity for the hbrary despite 
many obstacles. She was able to accomphsh this to a considerable de- 
gree because she enjoyed support of tlie superintendent of schools and 



7. Lancaster Free Public Library Annual Report for 1965 (Board Meeting* Tan- 
uary21, 1966). 
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the library board itself. With the driving force of an able assistant 
librarian, who succeeded her as chief librarian, and with the active 

support of the superintendent, she '.vas able to assure the construction 
of a new library building. 

The Altoona library board, on balance, is more involved with the h- 
brary than is the Erie board. One reason, in our judgment, is the fact 
that it is more the master of its own destiny; it has a voice in its own 
composition. As a consequence, the board members are individuals 
with an interest in and sense of responsibility for library services. The 
active leadership role of the superintendent of schools may have en- 
hanced the library board’s formal effectiveness but may also have di- 
luted its operational influence. He has, as we have suggested, assumed 
the garb of the library’s agent with the Board of Education and the 
Board of Education’s agent with the library board. Fortunately, he has 
played this delicately balanced intermediary role in a manner calcula- 
ted to strengthen rather than further submerge the library vis-h-vis the 
educational system. § 

In general, all five boards have exhibited similar behavioral patterns 
in policy-making. Members of the boards consistently described their 
function as one of pohcy-making and oversight. The board hires a pro- 
fessional to administer the library; if board members felt it necessary 
to intrude this would indicate a lack of confidence in the professional 
administrator. The proper action then would not be one of day-to-day 
interference; if the board felt it could no longer rely on the administra- 
tor it should replace him with one in whom it could have confidence. 
This relationship with the administrator was one that was congenial 
with the industrialists, businessmen and professionals on the various 
boards. Every board member expressed a commitment to the concept 
of professionalism in library administration; for the most part, the 
boards and their members practiced what they preached. 

Different practices emerged from the various boards, despite this 
basic professional commitment. The divergent approaches of the 
boards, however, were due less to opposing philosophies concerning 
the way the library .should be administered than to fundamental values 
with respect to library policy. The Lancaster board, for example, ex- 
pressed great caution when it came to expanding services and moving 
aggressively into the community. But this was an attitude consistent 



8. A dr^afe illustration of tne superintendent’s role was provided in the new 
quarters for the library. He resisted suggestions to move the library to a vacant, 
but old shucture, and held out for a new building. Some members of the library 
board while agreeing with this strategy, were unhappy over the site selected- 
part of an educational complex contiguous to the high school. The new site, one of 
Altoona s urban renewal projects, wiU provide space for both the library and a new 
technical high school. 
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with the cultural norms of the community itself, and one which was 
shared by the librarian. Lancaster tends to play it safe and has selected 
library administrators who combine professional competence with ad- 
CauLiuiK meiiioers oi me JLancaster library board have 
actively participated in state-wide library activities and have been con- 
stant in their support of the Lancaster Library. The Williamsport 
board, by contrast, has been more tolerant of innovation. The board 
has also been fortunate in its leadership; the board president has taken 
an active part in state-wide library activities and is a past president of 
the state association of library trustees. The prevailing view of the 
board was summed up by one member who remarked that “the role of 
the board was to find and hire as good an administrator as possible who 
would run tl^e library with only minimum overseeing by the board.” 

The Pottsville board verbalizes the same view of board-library re- 
lationships that is practiced in Lancaster and Williamsport. Indeed, 
that part of the board that serves ex officio— i.e., the entire Board of 
Education seems to operate on this basis. There has been a tendency, 
however, for occasional intrusions into operations. Given the recent 
past of the library this behavior was explicable. The casual adminis- 
trative practices provided by the previous librarian coupled with 
totally inadequate financial resources provoked some board mem- 
bers into periodic forays into operating responsibilities. From all evi- 
dence the board is now content to rely on the new library admiiiistrator 
and to disengage itself from operating involvements. 

Board Oversight: The other side of the policy-making coin is the 
maimer in which boards mrnitor or oversee the implementation of the 
policies they have approved. There were marked variations among the 
five boards in the way that this oversight responsibfiity was conducted. 
Even a board as disengaged as that in Erie when it came to m.aking 
policy and innovation, exercised unusually tight controls over policy 
implementation. The control came in the form of board approval for 
every “major” expenditure made by the library. The Erie board did not 
interfere in administrative matters, but did emerge as a constant parti- 
cipant in expenditure decisions. All expenditures over $15 required spe- 
cific approval by the library board, although on occasion the chief li- 
brarian would seek approval by the business manager for the Board of 
Education. 

The chief librarian in Erie tends to consult with the business mana- 
ger for the Board of Education more regularly than with the library 
board on administrative matters. The relationship is understandable, 
however; the library is an agency of the Board of Education, and both 
that Board and the superintendent of schools view the library as pri- 
marily an adjunct of the school system. Indeed, the superintendent felt 
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that it was basically the school district’s responsibility to provide li- 
brary services, and he viewed the chief librarian as comparable to a 
school principal. In addition to this close programmatic relationship, 
the fact that the library is physically housed in the same building as the 
administrative oflBces of the Board of Education makes regular consul- 
tation with the school district’s business manager both convenient and 
inevitable. 

It has been noted that the Pottsville Board of Education, which sits 
ex officio on the library board, has intervened on occasion when the 
library board considers and monitors library policies which directly 
affect programs of the school district. One recent example of the 
Board of Education’s influence occurred when the new chief librarian 
wished to implement a position classification and salary plan for library 
employees. Most association members of the library board had ap- 
proved the new program, but Board of Education members raised 
objectionsj as a result, the plan was never carried out. The primary rea- 
son for the Board of Education’s opposition was the realization that the 
plan would elevate library staflE salaries above those in effect for com- 
parable employees within the school system. All checks processed by 
the library, in addition, must be signed by the secretary of the Board 
of Education as well as by the president and treasurer of the library 
board. 

Several concluding observations concerning the pohcy-making and 
oversight responsibilities of the library boards are in order. As we have 
noted, in both Altoona and Eiie the chief librarian has, perhaps of 
necessity, developed close administrative relationships with the super- 
intendent of schools and the business manager for the Board of Educa- 
tion. In a sense, the superintendents, who serve in both cases as ex 
officio members of the library board, have become “first among equals” 
on their boards. The superintendent in Altoona was particularly stra- 
tegic in the board’s decisions concerning the new library building and 
its site. The independent library boards have been more inclined to 
defer to their presidents for pohcy leadership and, as a consequence, 
the chief librarians in Lancaster, Williamsport, and Pottsville have 
dealt on a continuing basis with the board president more than with 
other members of the board. The chairman of the board’s finance com- 
mittee in Lancaster also occupies a leadership position with respect to 
policy and oversight not enjoyed by other members. The Pottsville 
board presents a peculiar situation, as we have observed, since all nine 
members of the Board of Education are 6x officio members of the li- 
brary board. Although these members are not as faithful or active in li- 
brary board responsibilities as the association members have generally 
been, they have occasionally used the weight of their majority to select 
library board oflBcers. 
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Two factors seem most significant in determining board behavior 
both in policy-making and in administering library service. First, and 
most apparent, is the confidence that the board had in the professional 
competence of the chief librarian or library administrator. At the time 
of our survey, the boards expressed great confidence in the professional 
capabilities of the chief librarians in all five libraries. We found little, 
if any, intervention in the day-to-day operations of the library by the 
board either collectively or as individuals, except for unusual circum- 
stances which will be examined in tiie following section. In one of the 
libraries, however, the new chief librarian had moved into a situation 
where for a number of years the board had lacked confidence in her 
predecessor and had, as a consequence, developed habits of regular 
participation in administering the library. Not only have the boards not 
become enmeshed in administrative operations when this relationship 
of confidence existed; they also have tended to rely heavily on the chief 
librarian’s judgment and recommendations in performing the board’s 
policy-making functions. 

A second factor we felt was important in determining or explaining 
the differences among the various boards was the extent to which the 
library depended on local public funds to finance its operations and the 
nature of that dependency. Libraries whose local funding comes pri- 
marily through the school district and whose boards are appointed by 
the Board of Education are subject to a minimum of library board over- 
sight. As we have noted, the chief librarian tends to defer to the school 
administration and not the library board for administrative direction 
and policy guidance. Althou^ the Lancaster and Williamsport librar- 
ies receive general local public funding, in both cases the sources are 
primarily the city and the county. In either instance, however, city 
and county governments are less concerned with or affected by specific 
library policies and services than are school districts and, therefore, the 
control relationship so noticeable in the school supported libraries is 
absent in these independent ones. 



ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICES 

The library is a service agenc> . The task of administering that agency 
is certainly not as complex as with a larger system such as the public 
schools. The library, however, is not a self-admmistering organization. 
On the basis of our analysis of the five libraries included in this study 
it is obvious that the chief librarian s role as administrative director of 
the library agency and its spokesman within the community has been 
strategic in the development of library service. 
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The 'Role of the Chief Librarian or Library Administrator 

Each one o£ the five libraries bears the imprint of a competent chief 
librarian whose influence was exercised over a long period of time. The 
original librarian appointed when the Altoona Public Library was or- 
pnized in 1927, for example, just retired in 1965. The Erie chief librar- 
ian, appointed in 1949, is only the second one to serve in the library’s 
history. The organizing librarians of both the Williamsport and Potts- 
yille libraries had unusually long tenure, and in effect, molded these 
institutions. Lancaster also has enjoyed the services of a number of 
competent library administrators: one, in particular, directed the li- 
brary s transition from a poorly endowed and housed agency to its 
present status, symbolized in a way by the new building which was 
constructed during his tenure. 

Four of the incumbent librarians have been appointed since 1963. 
'^ey provide an interesting contrast to the Erie and the former Altoona 
librarian. The new librarians represent a different sort of professional- 
ism. They are more than “librarians,” although all are well-trained 
graduates of library schools. Their responsibilities force them into a 
role that has gone beyond the orderly maintenance of a book collection 
and the supervision of a small staff of semi-professional employees. 
The public library in each of the five cities has taken on new and still 
evolving responsibilities as a district center. Three of the libraries, in 
addition, serve as county libraries as well as community libraries. 
These multi-function agencies call for a different vision of library ser- 
vices and a broader professional preparation than was necessary in 
what was essentially a community-bound library. 

But even within the community the library today provides opportu- 
nities that require a different type of administrator, one who can simul- 
taneously maintain an adequate level of service, can respond to and 
anticipate new service demands, and cultivate broad-based support for 
the library within the community. In four of the cities the library and 
its administrator have been and are reaching out in various ways to 
bring the community and the library together in a more dynamic inter- 
action of service and demand than existed before. 

In Lancaster, for example, the chief librarian’s “six point program” 
rests on the expectation that the community will seek from the library 
an array of services which the library, in turn, will provide. The librar- 
ian in Williamsport, and his immediate predecessor, have established 
extensive informational and publicity activities as one means of creat- 
ing a, coinniunity consciousness of the library's capacity to respond to a 
wide range of community needs. Telephone reference services, collec- 
tions of films, records, and audio-visual materials, and eventually 
special reference collections are included in the battery of community- 
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oriented functions which the new librarians feel are an essential com- 
ponent of their overall offerings. Tlie “new” librarian, we are saying, 
seems much more aware of and concerned with the information func- 
tion of the library and considers his agency to have a mission broader 
than that of providing circulation and reference services for students 
and for fiction and best-seller reading adults. Federally financed pro- 
jects in Altoona, Potts ville, and Williamsport have been in operation 
for too short a time for any kind of evaluation; hut these projects are 
directed primarily at developing both a new awareness of the library’s 
contribution to the community among present and potential users and 
an enriched capacity on the part of the library to respond to what that 
awareness might generate in new community needs. 

The library administrator, under these circumstances, must possess 
a keen public relations sense, a capacity to experiment and take risks, 
and at least some skills as a community organizer. Two and possibly 
three of the incumbent librarians included within our study appear to 
possess these talents. One thing is certain, however; the imagination, 
professional knowledge, and leadership provided by the chief librarian 
will be the essential ingredients if these libraries develop in response to 
the evolving goals confronting them. The Pennsylvania plan for state- 
wide library services will require, at a minimum, effective leadership in 
the 30 district centers. But more than this, the emerging functions of 
the community library as part of a state-wide information system and 
a center for information services within the community require re- 
sourceful and professionally competent library administrators. This is 
a commodity which is always in short supply. 

One of the persistent and nagging problems which has confronted 
each of the chief librarians has been the absence of professional back- 
up support within the library. In only one of the libraries have the 
minimum desired professional complement standards been achieved; 
that is, a minimum of seven professionally trained, full-time staff mem- 
bers within an overall minimum staff of fifteen. All five libraries had 
total staffs equal to or greater than the recommended minimum, but 
only cne library had the professional complement considered mini- 
mum by the state plan.^ One of the chief librarians, and the only one 
to openly express this view, questioned the need for a cadre of profes- 
sionally trained librarians; he preferred to fill his professional positions 
with non-professionals and then through in-service training provide 
them with what he considered an adequate professional knowledge. 
This situation was unique, however; the other fom library administra- 



9. Data obtained from the Annual Report of the Pennsylvania State Library 
Fiscal Year 1966. 
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tors recognized the desirability for professionally competent «taff, bnt 
only the one library met the minimum requirement. 

The administrative styles of the chief librarians varied, as one might 
expect. One chief librarian was a representative of the “old school,” the 
library was departmentalized into traditional services— circulation, ref- 
erence, children s, etc. Although some community infonnation services 
had been developed, the overriding preoccupation of the professional 
staff was Vv'ith the maintenance of a book collection. Another chief 
librarian, however, mounted a particularly aggressive campaign to 
make the community more library' conscious and to identify and, in- 
deed, cultivate new community needs. In the process, however, the 
librarian tended to ignore the internal supervision of the organization. 

Overall one uniform impression emerged from our analysis of these 
five libraries. The chief librarian or library administrator really deter- 
mined the level and quality of library service within the financial limits 
imposed by the nature of the revenue structure and the values estab- 
lished by the larger system within which the library functioned. The 
Erie library is a case in point. As we have indicated previously, the 
school system in Erie has maintained the public library as an agency 
concerned primarily with educational objectives. The librarian has 
understandably functioned in a manner compatible with this basic 
perception of the library’s role, particularly since this role has been de- 
fined, in large part, by the library’s only source of local funds, the 
Board of Education. Tlie Erie Public Library has developed over the 
years in response to this underpinning and pervasive value concerning 
the role of the public Iv^rary. The general attitude expressed by all 
officials — ^municipal, school and library — is simply that the library is 
essentially an educational agency, different from but naturally linked 
with the school. Its primary purpose is that of maintaining an adequate 
collection for circulation and reference needs; its clientele is anyone 
who wishes to come to use that collectron. This is both commendable 
and necessary; certainly a first priority for any library must be an ade- 
quate, open and available book collection. But the library in Erie has 
not been perceived as a basic community resource that might serve a 
broader objective than the custody of a collection of books. 

In the other four situations, however, there was in our judgment a 
greater awareness of the community environment as the legitimate ser- 
vice area for the library and a more ready willingness evidenced by 
die library and its staff to seek new ways of bringing library services 
to the community. Lancaster’s “six point program,” the Federally-fin- 
anced demonstration projects in Williamsport and Pottsville, and the 
imaginative planning for i new library facility along with a Federal 
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demonstration project in Altoona, were visible efforts by these libraries 
to serve their communities better. Finally, and more intangibly, the 
leadership provided by the library boards and the professional librar- 
ians ill uiese lour lioraries was more aggressive in seeking to develop 
a broad base of support within the urban community and to identify 
ways of responding to and, at times, even defining the library needs of 
that community. 

The Library as an Administrative Agency 

As an administrative agency the business of the libra y is providing 
specific services. As an organization, the library usually is structured 
along service or functional lines. The degree of internal organization 
within these five libraries varied, ranging from a fairly informal, small, 
almost intimate structure in Pottsville ( the smallest of the five librar- 
ies) to more foimally defined subdivisions and responsibilities in Lan- 
caster, Erie, Williamsport, and Altoona. None of the five libraries had 
prepared organization charts. On the basis of our analysis, however, 
we have prepared tentative charts, tentative in the sense that these 
agencies are fairly small as organizations go and, therefore, intra- 
agency relationships tend to be fluid and ill-defined. Charts 1 through 
5 represent our efforts to ^^map” the libraries and their services. 

Staff services, such as financial, legal, and management, are provided 
differently in the libraries falling under Board of Education jurisdic- 
tion than in the independent libraries. As we have seen, the adminis- 
trative staff of the Board of Education has been the source of these 
services in Altoona and Erie. To a considerable extent, the library 
boards in the other three cities have been deliberately constituted so 
that these specialized skills were available for library business. The five 
charts reveal other differences, particularly in the facilities provided 
for branch libraries and school services. Only the Pottsville library 
admits to having no branches, although branch libraries are not well 
developed or maintained in the other four cities. Altoona and Erie 
have the most extensive and fully-developed branch systems. The Erie 
library maintains five branches, all located in school buildings in the 
city. The branches are open only one day a week; their collections con- 
sist largely of duplicates of books in the main Hbrary. None of the 
branches has telephone service other than that available through the 
school switchboard. The Altoona library maintains three branches; 
these, too, are all located in elementary school buildings. These 
branches tend to cater to childrens reading interests. They are open 
usually only one day a week and none of them maintained a card cata- 
log at the time of our survey. 

The Lancaster and Williamsport libraries maintain the appearance 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ALTOONA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ERIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE POnSVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNCASTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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of operating branches. The James V. Brown Library does operate one 
branch, which is essentially a circulation outlet for fiction materials. In 
addition, however, as a county library it also maintains ten “bookater- 
ias ‘ throughout the county. These are limited coDections, periodically 
cha,nged, located in grocery stores, service stations, and other places 
which normally enjoy high patronage. The Lancaster library has no 
branch within the city, but does operate two centers and services 
another library in Lancaster County. As a county library, the Lancaster 
Free Public Library operates ten “deposit stations” in churches, hospi- 
^s, nursing homes, etc. It also services eleven other community librar- 
ies within the county, five of which maintain a common library card 
system with the Lancaster library. Both the Lancaster and Williams- 
port libraries maintain bookmobiles*to service their county patrons. 

School services are provided through all five libraries. The Erie Pub- 
lic Library serves both public and parochial schools and about 66,000 
volumes are placed in 23 public and 17 parochial schools. The Public 
Library does not, however, operate the school libraries. The Altoona 
library mamtams a sunilar relationship with the educational system. 
The Pottsville library operated deposit stations in seven public and 
three parochial elementary schools. It will continue to maintain these 
stations even after the school system begins to provide its own school 
services, as required by recent legislation. The WiUiamsport library’s 
school services are directed to schools out in the county; the service 
has been limited to bookmobile visits to 26 county schools. The Lan- 
caster library’s school services are somewhat similar; it maintains de- 
posit stations in 30 elementary schools in the county (no school ser- 
vices provided within the city) for which it is reimbursed on a per 
pupil served basis, as is the case in Williamsport. 

No significant differences appeared to exist among the five libraries 
with respect to their other traditional services. One marked difference 
had little to do with specific hbrary services but with the manner in 
which the librarian related those services to the community. At one 
extreme was the Erie library, which, as we have seen, tended to view 
its mission as largely limited to maintaining an adequate collection. 
While one or two library board members questioned this withdrawn 
posture the library has consistently maintained, the operating style has 
been one which views the library as primarily a collection of books 
available to all users. Priority has been given to this custodial function; 
few community services and little developmental and promotional ef- 
forts have been undertaken. At the other extreme was the policy and 
style maintained in Williamsport by the James V. Brown Library and 
its director at the time this study was launched. Aggressive and gener- 
ally successful efforts were undertaken to make the community con- 
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scious of fhe library and to develop, wherever possible, programs in 
response to expressed or anticipated community desires. Three librar- 
Ks Williamsport Altoona, and Pottsville— were conducting special 
Federally-financed projects designed to enrich their contn'butionc fo 
the community and to strengthen their service relationships. 

THE FINANCING OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

One of the hallmarks of the “public” library is its public funding. In 
each of the five cities under examination local tax revenues were u«;ed 
m support of the public library. But that is the only feature that the five 
shared; the sources of support and patterns of providing it varied 
markedty. As Chapter 5 reports, the library’s consumers have little 
knowledge and apparently less interest in this rather crucial dimension 
of library services. One of the reasons, we suspect, at least in three of 
the five cities, is the complex revenue structure supporting the public 
hbrary. The two “simple” funding arrangements are those financing tlie 
Altoona and Erie Libraries, both of which are supported locally pri- 
marily by the Board of Education. All local money for library services 
m Erie comes from the Board of Education, whii, in turn, raises its 
funds from Ae normal package of taxes: the real property tax supple- 
mented by the so-called Act 481 taxes, primarily the earned income or 
wage tax.io Vntfi recently the same situation existed in Altoona, but 
Blair County now contributes to the support of the Altoona Public Li- 
brary since it has taken on the responsibility of a county library. The 
Altoona library also receives a state grant as a county library, the 

amount of which in 1965-66 was well over double the size of the county 
appropriation. ^ 

The other three libraries possess a much more diversified revenue 
structure. In two of the cities, Pottsville and WiDiamsport special li- 
brary tax millages have been levied. Tlie iViUiamsport miUage, which 
has been levied by the city coxmcil for many years, amounts to three- 
quarters of a miU and was approved by referendum. An attempt to 
mcrease the millage to one and one-half miUs was disapproved in a 
1954 referendum. The PottsviUe “library taxes” are levied by the c y 



10. Local jurisdictions, including school districts, are authorized under special 
Pennsylvania legislation to levy a relatively broad range of taxes The oricinal 

law. The general purpose of the legislation was that of permitting local juris- 
dictions to le^ any tax not specifically prohibited to them or levied by State 
government. The basic legislation was completely revised by “The Local Tax En 
abling Act rf 1965/ Act 511, which re.c.;clcd and conltanad 
Visions of the 1947 law. Most school districts have relied heavily on “Act ^1” 
taxes, particularly the earned income or wage tax, to supplement their yield from 
the real property tgx, 
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and the Board of Education. The cit> .evies half a miU and the school 
district one mill specifically for library support. Both levies, how- 
ever, fall within the maximum that these two taxing jurisdictions can 
enact without holding referendum elections; thus Pottsviiie voteic. have 
never been confronted with the issue directly. '• 

In addition to its public funding by the City of Williamsport and 
Lycoming County, the James V. Brown Library, as we have seen, has 
a steady source of revenue from the earnings of its endowment (the be- 
quest from James V. Brown which established the library). This source 
has, however, become less important as other funds have come to the 
library. Lancaster also has an endowment source for operating funds. 
Only one of the five libraries still conducts a fund drive; the Pottsviiie 
library continues to rely on this device, but it only provides a modest 
support in the total funding of the library. In general, reliance on fund 
drives as a means of financing library service has declined in impor- 
tance throughout the country. 

Table 2-3 summarizes the funding sources for all five libraries, and 
shows through a percentage distribution the relative importan^« of 
each source. Several words of explanation must be made for the data 
contained in the table. In the first place, the data are not entirely com- 
parable since the five libraries do not operate on the same fiscal year 
basis. Thus the data for Lancaster, Williamsport, and Erie report a fis- 
cal year ending December 31, 1965. The PottsviUe and Altoona figures 
cover a fiscal, year ending June 30, 1966. The second cautionary note 
concerns the federal funds reported in the table. Only Lancaster and 
Erie were not recipients of federal grants in mpport of special projects. 
As a proportion of total funds received during the fiscal year federal 
^ds loom large in the other three libraries, ranging from slightly over 
50 percent of all revenues in Altoona to over 16 percent in PottsviUe. 
The Williamsport “misceUaneous” figure includes a one-shot windfaU. 
The Brown Libr^ was recipient of funds collected from the Sabin 
Oral Sunday project which were not needed and offered to support 
county library services. These funds were forthcoming only for the 
year covered by the report from which this table was prepared. 

It is obvious from Table 2-3 that if these Ubraries were cut off from 
meir State and Federal funds some would experience a severe shock. 
Only the Erie library reh'es on the traditional source of funds for most 
of its revenue. While it is true that the State funds in support of the 
library’s district center responsibilities and most of the Federal money 
^ not directly finance the normal local library activities, it is difficult 
in practice to separate within the overaU set of library services those 
that are locaUy supported and those that are supported by State funds 
designed to assist local (and county) libraries, from the special Feder- 
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